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SKYHOOK, RESCUE, MARINES... This horsecollar is a beautiful 
sight to a leatherneck who is floating around in the briny, or waiting 
rescue from the boondocks. It’s a welcome sight especially because 
he knows there’s a Marine Corps chopper on the other end. Having 
a rescue helicopter around is SOP with the Marines, and many a pilot 
has come back to fly again because the Corps takes such care of its 
own. Kaman helicopters have never graced Montezuma’s halls, but 
they’ve been almost everywhere else... with the Marines. 





PIONEERS IN TURBINE POWERED HELICOPTERS 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
NUCLEAR DiviSsS!ton © ALBUQUERQUE, NEw MEXICO 














LPM Drill No Answer 


. +. I cannot let Maj McCloskey’s 
article ““The New Look in Drill” in 
your October issue go unchallenged. 
I emphatically agree with his conclu- 
sion that the 13-man “squads right” 
type drill is not the answer and 
should be eliminated. I most em- 
phatically disagree with his ‘‘axio- 
matic” conclusion that the Landing 
Party Manual’s “right shoulder arms, 
right face, forward march” type drill 
spawned during WWII is the com- 
plete answer today. 

In my opinion the simple LPM 
drill can be adequate only during 
full mobilization. It is adequate then 
only because most individuals enter- 
ing the service during wartime are 
already sufficiently motivated toward 
getting the job done. They realize 
that the job they are taking on is 
really a matter of life or death. Dur- 
ing peacetime the LPM drill’s main 
virtue is that it provides a reason- 
able way to move a group of people 
from one point to another. It falls 
far short of the type drill needed to 
make a man think fast on his feet, 
to instill discipline, and to develop 
leadership. 

I was with the Development Cen- 
ter at Quantico when Training and 
Test Regiment was given the job of 
creating a “squads right” type drill 
for the 13-man squad. I was con- 
vinced that it was a good move at 
that time, but this thought occurred 
— What’s wrong with the old 8-man 
squad drill? It accomplished all those 
things we wanted the new drill to ac- 
complish and was already perfected 
and found admirably suited during 
many years of peacetime use. The 





stock answer, of course, was that it 
did not fit the 13-man squad; that 
tactical entity must be maintained. 


I thought then, and still think, 
that this was a poor answer. Unfor- 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately, all 
of the Corps is not organized on a 
13-man squad basis. Why should the 
rest of the Corps be forced to forsake 
their tactical, or other type, entity in 
order to be in step with the rifle 
squad? The answer appeared even 
less valid when one remembered 
that the sick, lame, lazy and leave 
problem always knocks squad entity 
into a cocked hat anyway. As a for- 
mer member of what was probably 
the finest drilling outfit we ever had 
— the old China hand’s Fourth Ma- 
rines —I remember that we almost 
always took the drill field with a full 
8-man squad, cannibalizing from one 
squad to fill the other. I do not re- 
member any special confusion caused 
by this, or any argument for another 
type drill for those units which were 
not organized on an 8-man squad 
basis. The 8-man squad drill footed 
the bill splendidly and accomplished 
the many things for which close or- 
der drill is intended. 





I am convinced that our adoption 
of the 13-man squad drill was a mis- 
take. But I am equally convinced 
that the idea which initiated our re- 
turn to a more complicated and de- 
manding drill was, and still is, basi- 
cally sound. The LPM drill had not 
measured up to the peacetime test. 
We needed a close order drill which 
was designed to accomplish more 
than the orderly movement of troops. 
We needed a drill which would help 
our Recruit Depots in their problem 





* 


of turning out disciplined, alert Ma. 
rines conditioned to respond instant. 
ly to an unexpected order. We 
needed a drill which our Posts, Sta. 
tions and Fleet Marine Forces could 
employ to spruce up their cere 
monies and to snap their troops 
back to the precision sharpness of a 
boot camp graduate. We needed 
drill which would make every Ma. 
rine, including the private in the 
rear rank, use his head for some 
thing more than a helmet rack. The 
LPM drill had not accomplished 
these ends. The new look in drill 
has also been found lacking. I am 
convinced that in the old 8-man 
squad drill the Marine Corps has 
the ready made answer to the prob- 
lem. 


Col J. L. Winecoff 
MCRDep 
Parris Island, SC. 


New Pistol 


... In the August, 1958, Gazette 
Capt C. B. Haslam asks that a study 
be made to ascertain whether a re 
volver could be obtained or devel: 
oped to replace the pistol as a more 
suitable sidearm. Several of his 
points are well made. 

One objection to the revolver that 
he cited was that “it would have no 
provision for quick insertion of a 
magazine.” In the August, 1958, is 
sue of True magazine there appears, 
accompanied by 2 illustrations, a let 
ter from MSgt Gordon Cox, USMC, 
of Santa Ana, Calif., describing a & 
cartridge revolver magazine he has 
developed. Made of neoprene, it 
“makes it possible to reload a 6 
shooter as rapidly as an automatic,” 
he claims. Could not the principle 
of this new revolver magazine be 
applied in support of Capt Haslam’ 
advocacy of revolvers? 

Consideration might also be given 
to “a pistol of revolutionary design” 
which functions like a_ revolver, 
holds 15 cartridges in triangular 
plastic cases and utilizes an opét 
chamber or split-chamber system. 
This was described in the New York 
Times, 12 Sept 1958, page 18. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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New amplifier 
battles noise’ 


Four-stage junction diode amplifier was developed at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories by Rudolf Engelbrecht for mili- 
tary applications. Operates on the “varactor’’ principle, 
utilizing the variable capacitance of diodes. With 400-mce. 
signal, the gain is 10 db. over the 100-me. band. 


A new, more nearly noise-free amplifier for military applications has 
been developed at Bell Telephone Laboratories, illustrating again the 
tremendous possibilities of semiconductor science. 


The development began with research which Bell Laboratories scien- 
tists were conducting for the U. S. Army Signal Corps. The objective was 
to reduce the “noise” in UHF and microwave receivers and thus increase 
their ability to pick up weak signals. 


The scientists attacked the problem by conducting a thorough study 
of the capabilities of semiconductor junction diodes. These studies led to 
the conclusion that junction diodes could be made to amplify efficiently 
at UHF and microwave frequencies. This was something that had never 
been done before. The theory indicated that such an amplifier would be 
exceptionally free of noise. 


At Bell Laboratories, development engineers proved the point by 
developing a new kind of amplifier in which the active elements are junc- 
tion diodes. As predicted, it is extremely low in noise and efficiently am- 
plifies over a wide band of frequencies. 


The new amplifier is now being developed for U.S. Army Ordnance 
radar equipment. But it has numerous other possibilities. In radio astron- 
omy, for example, it could be used to detect weaker signals from outer 
space. In telephony, it offers a way to increase the distance between relay 
stations in line-of-sight or over-the-horizon communications. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















A giant step has been taken in the U.S. military development program with 
contracts for the creation of an unprecedented primary strategic weapon sys- 
tem. It is the Air Force DY NA-SOAR, now in Phase-I design stage by a six. 
company project team under Martin direction. 

DY NA-SOAR~— the most advanced military weapon system now in develop. 
ment—is a pilot-controlled bomber-reconnaissance space vehicle, its mission 
being to circle the earth at orbital velocity, with controlled aircraft landing 
capabilities. It will be propelled by several stages of rocket boosters, enabling 


it to operate from ground level to the ionosphere at hypersonic speeds. 


In an entirely new and advanced concept of integrated industry coordination, the six 
companies teamed in this No. 1 military program constitute top capabilities in the basic 
areas of airframe, propulsion and radar guidance system development. 

Bell, a pioneer in the boost-glide field, wiil design and build the airframe of the vehicle 
...Bendix will develop communication, telemetry, hydraulic and electrical power con- 
version systems...Goodyear will produce the crew-escape capsule and the radar systems 
...Minneapolis-Honeywell will be responsible for guidance and navigation to keep 
DYNA-SOAR on course and supply position and velocity information to the crew. 
American Machine & Foundry’s responsibility is an advanced system of ground handling 
and launching equipment...And Martin will establish the configuration and design of 
the rocket boosters, carry out an experimental aerodynamic program for the complete 


vehicle, and assemble a full-scale mockup of the system. 


anies — aggregating assets of over $2 billion — comprise an active adviso anel, 
P geregating 





with their top engineering teams participating. 


Never before in military history has so formidable a task force of specialized 


industrial capabilities been applied against such an advanced concept. 





Because of the challenging technical problems involved, the presidents of the six com- 
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Named the Dardick pistol, it will 
be manufactured by the Dardick 
Corporation, Hamden, Conn, and 
has a cylinder with 3 chambers, each 
of which is open on the outside. 
The rigid polyethylene triangular 
cartridge cases were developed by 
the Celanese Corp of Amerca to 
eliminate rupturing, which would 
occur if round-chamber cartridges 
were used. The split-chamber sys- 
tem in the pistol eliminates the re- 
ciprocating motion of ramming a 
cartridge forward into the firing 
chamber and backward to extract 


the fired case. 
SSgt W. |. Paul, USMCR 


2738 Hudson Blvd. 
Jersey City, NY. 


Trust, Confidence 


In November 1956 the Marine 
Corps Gazette published “Special 
Trust and Confidence” by Col Heinl. 
On 6 Sept 1956 the Commandant is- 
sued Marine Corps Order 1600.1, 
subject “Trust and confidence re- 
posed in commanding officers and in 
the officer corps as a whole.” To my 
way of thinking these 2 items have 
done more for the Marine Corps 
than anything else we have done or 
will do. 


But what I would like to know is, 
why isn’t it being followed? Re- 
cently I was visiting one of the major 
posts on the East Coast. While in 
the commissary with my friend, a 
LtCol in front of us was attempting 
to cash a check and attempt it was. 
He had 8 items on the back of the 
check to fill in, plus showing his ID 
card — and then a PFC put his OK 
on the check! That to me takes the 
brass-bound nerve of a double-tailed 
monkey. 

This is just one of many such 
embarassing, degrading things offi- 
cers and staff NCOs in the Marine 
Corps are put through. The above 
mentioned incident goes on daily in 
many of our exchanges and commis- 
saries. To me it violates MCO 
1600.1 and more expressly Par. 4. 
ACTION, sub par b. which states in 
part “.... or which derogates the 
status of commissioned officers or 
reflects upon their presumed integ- 
rity.” 








Enclosure (1) to the Comman- 
dant’s order under “Specimen Areas 
for Screening” states in par 1, “All 
identification procedures, especially 
any which require officers to pro- 
duce identification when in uniform, 
which require officers to carry sup- 
plementary identification documents, 
or which require dependents to pro- 
duce individual identification when 
accompanying an officer.” 


Par 2: “Commissary, exchange, 
and officers’ mess policies and proce- 
dures, especially those relating to 
customer identification, check cash- 
ing, intended use of purchases, and 
deposits.” 

If that isn’t clear to one and all, 
what else can I say? Of course that 
doesn’t answer the question. 

However, I will say this, it is up 
to the officer himself to stop this 
practice. A letter in the channels 
will put a stop to it, or a personal 
conversation with the officer in 
charge will de wonders. As a staff 
NCO with over 18 years of service 
I ask you to put a stop to these de- 
grading practices in the Marine 
Corps. The orders are out; you need 
but follow them. 

MSgt B. M. Rosoff 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 


Voice in the Wilderness 


... I have just received the Au- 
gust issue of the GazeTTE, and de- 
rived my usual pleasure from its 
contents. I would like to make one 
comment on an old cry, that ap- 
peared in Sgt Dye’s article, “Make 
‘em Professional and Ship ’em Over.” 
That is “enhance the prestige of the 
NCO.” 

For those affected, I hope this will 
be worth the reading time. First of 
all, what is prestige? Defined, it is 
“authority or importance based 
upon achievements or reputation; 
ascendancy based upon the recog- 
nition of power.” From this it is 
obvious that if it is prestige they 
want, then it is prestige they must 
earn. It is not something that can 
be issued or derived from a written 
directive. How can one acquire 
prestige? Go out and prove your 
worth to your men and your unit. 
Be a man among men. Set an exam- 
ple that will serve as a goal for your 
subordinates and contemporaries to 
marvel at. 
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Prestige will not come to any of 
us; we must go forth and earn same 
by a display of our abilities and the 
worth of these values in the true 
light of the mission. Look around 
you and observe those who are 
leaving their mark in the Corps; 
they did not get ahead from an in- 
kind issue; they have demonstrated 
their abilities; they know their jobs 
and their men; they are leaders 
and the prestige they enjoy they 
have earned. So give it a try, dem- 





onstrate your abilities, insure that 
your rank is respected and above all 
that you are a leader. And see if 
you don’t develop a feeling of pride 
in knowing you are an important 
cog in the driving wheel of the 
Corps, because you have proven 
your worth and have acquired the 
reputation for being efficient and 
capable. You have earned the pres- 
tige that makes you what you are. 
This is the best test of character I 
know. 

Capt R. F. Maiden 


1&1, 9st InfCo, USMCR 
San Angelo, Texas 


Tractor or Tank 


. . . Hope that your request for 
articles from prospective authors in 
the October 1958 issue of GAZETTE 
(Wanted, page 51) meets with much 
success. However, is it not possible 
that many of your readers will be 
misled by your reference to the Am- 
phibious Tank? 

The capabilities and characteris- 
tics of the Armored Amphibian 
Tractor preclude reference to it as 
an Amphibious Tank. 

LtCol D. J. Regan 


US Army Armor School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


Ed: The Dictionary of United States Military 
Terms For Joint Usage (1958) does not dif- 


ferentiate between “Amphibious Tank" and 
"Armored Amphibian Tractor." Both terms 
have been used to describe the same vehicle, 
It is interesting to note that turret-type LVTAs 
were originally formed into Armored Amphib. 
ian Battalions in the Marine Corps, while the 
Army originally formed this same vehicle into 
Amphibian Tank Battalions. Those interested 
in reading more on the use of these terms, 
should see "Evolution of the Amphibious Tank'' 
(MARINE CORPS GAZETTE: Aug '57) and 
"The Marines’ Amphibian" (MARINE CORPS 
GAZETTE: June '53). We agree with LtCol 
Regan that some may be misled and hope that 
future editions of military dictionaries will 
specifically cover these terms. 


Minimizing Uncertainty 


. .. Would more articles, such as 
the recent one, “Minimizing Uncer. 
tainty... The Three-Headed Spook” 
by BGen Masters (GAZETTE: Jun ’58), 
be forthcoming? Follow-up articles 
would certainly be a step in further- 
ing two of the Intelligence objectives 
of the CMC. 

I am not aware of the number of 
Marines who read the GAZETTE but 
it surely reaches a majority of them. 
Such articles dealing with Intelli- 
gence could stimulate some of the 
interest in S-2 activities that is 
needed. 

A follow-up article in a future Ga- 
ZETTE explaining some of the prog: 
ress made on the Intelligence prob- 
lem would help keep alive the inter- 
est provoked by “Minimizing Uncer- 
tainty...” 

SSgt J. S. Eckerle USMCR 
1509 Oleanda Ct. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Ed: The GAZETTE hopes to have such a fol- 


low-up article in a forthcoming issue. 


Fire Team Leader 


... Your timely article, “Enlisted 
Rank Structure,” published in the 
October GAZETTE has raised a ques- 
tion. How will the new ranks fit 
into the present T/O, particularly 
of a rifle platoon? Will a corporal 
or lance corporal be the fire team 
leader, Will an E-5 pay grade be the 
squad leader where formerly an E-4 
did the job? 

Maj C. V. Judge 
Hq FMFLant 
Norfolk, Va. 


Ed: In answer to the questions, present plans 
call for: the E-3 lance corporal to be the fire 
team leader; the E-4 corporal to be the squad 
leader; the platoon guide to be an E-5. 
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Now flying, the ELECTRA is available for “off-the-shelf” procurement by the military services. 


introducing the new 


ELECTRA 


MULTI-MISSION 


PROP-JET 
TRANSPORT 


LOCKHEED means leadership 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
CALIFORNIA DIVISION 
Burbank, California 


PERSONNEL TRANSPORT: 
High-density configuration: 8S passengers, S-abreast seating, plus 6 in lounge. 
FLIGHT STATION LAVATORIES EMERGENCY EXIT 
} a Sn 


N 
CARRY-ON LUGGAGE LOUNGE 


The all-new Lockheed Electra was specifically engi- 
neered to satisfy the exacting requirements of turbine- 
age airline operation. Safety, economy and versatility 
of operation have been combined with speed and 
comfort to make the Electra the ideal commercial 
transport for servicing most of the world’s scheduled 
airline routes. The basic features that make the Electra 
ideally suited to commercial operation also make it 
the most practical transport to fulfill the military mis- 
sion requirement for a short-to-medium range turbine- 
age transport. 


Low drag characteristics and abundant power 
enable the Electra to offer a speed increase of more 
than 75 knots over present MATS transports. During 
en route stops the Electra can be serviced in 12 minutes 
and complete turn-around operation can be accom- 
plished in as little as 20 minutes. 


As a military aeromedical/passenger/light cargo 
transport, the prop-jet Electra CL-355 is capable of 
introducing a new era of passenger safety, perform- 
ance flexibility and operational economy to the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. 


AEROMEDICAL TRANSPORT: 
Wartime configuration: 76 litters, 2 nurses and 4 technicians. 
NURSE STATION LAVATORIES 
u ' 


' ! 11 
RAMP STOWAGE PROVISION = WIND BREAK CURTAIN NURSE STATION EXTHA BLANKETS 











MajGen Donald M. Weller & Col William R. Collins 


® [HE PERCEPTIVE MARINE CAN IN- 
stantly point to our problem areas, 
for example — helicopter lift — air 
defense — intelligence — communi- 
cations — logistics and personnel. 
These are associated with combat, 
but one, oddly enough, is more of a 
peacetime problem — personnel in- 
stability. This is a widely discussed 
problem generally regarded with a 
fatalistic attitude, particularly at the 
working level. Something has not 
only been done, but this effort is go- 
ing to require positive and active 
assistance at all levels. 

Success in this area can’t stem en- 
tirely from a directive from Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. Directives 
can and do provide the correct allo- 
cation of personnel and the basis for 
action by subordinates. But desirable 
conditions can only be brought 
about by the enthusiastic acceptance 
and firm execution at all levels. It is 
a characteristic of personnel work 
that the wisest and soundest objec- 
tives can be defeated by poor and in- 
effectual administration at the lower 
levels. 

Since something new has _ been 
added which fills a long felt need 
and since many can contribute to 
our mutual betterment, an effort is 
made herein to portray this new 
solution to a nagging problem. 

A high degree of personnel insta- 
bility was accepted during the Ko- 
rean War. It was regarded as neces- 
sary and unavoidable. Unfortunately 
this condition has persisted. 
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By 


The undesirable effects of person- 
nel instability are widely recognized. 
The individual is less competent and 
less confident. The family is ad- 
versely affected. ‘The major damage, 
however, stems from the reduction 
in readiness. 

Recognizing the scope and sever- 
ity of this problem, the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, in May of 
this year, convened a special board 
to study the problem. The board’s 
mission was to determine the meas- 
ures necessary to achieve — within 
the operating forces — optimum per- 
sonnel stability, efficiency, and readi- 
ness on a continuing basis. 

The phrase ‘within the operating 
forces” is significant since it indi- 
cates the direction of the priority. 

The major problem is the number 
and extent of personnel changes at 
battalion and company level. Any- 
one who has recently served in the 
FMF can testify as to the extent of 
this condition. If the findings of a 
recent statistical analysis are any 
indication, the continued existence 
of this condition can endanger the 
Marine Corps’ position as the pri- 
mary force in readiness. An analysis 
of the number of personnel changes 
per month in infantry battalions was 
prepared by the Data Processing 
Branch of HQMC. The results show 
that the 3d MarDiv suffers a com- 
plete turnover every 6.9 months, the 
2d Mar Div every 9.2 months, while 
the Ist MarDiv’s turnover is in 10.9 
months. 











If these statistics are startling, the 
meaning behind them should be 
even more so. Personnel have an 
average of 5 months on board, and 
one third are turning over about 
every 3 months. Ifa one third change 
is enough to require reorganization, 
then infantry battalions of the Ma- 
rine Corps are subject to reorganiza- 
tion approximately every 3 months. 

A careful and exhaustive search 
has been made to determine the 
causes of instability by tracing the 
movement of individuals from one 
unit to another. The more signifi- 
cant Causes are: 

1) The personnel distribution sys- 
tem, which allocates recruits as well 
as provides the input and output of 
personnel from major commands. 

2) Requirement for replenishing 
units deployed overseas. This is ag- 
gravated by odd and short length 
overseas tours. 

3) Formal schools with their quo- 
tas and changes of station. 

4) The tag-end tour, which results 
from either an odd length tour of 
duty or a short length of obligated 
service. 

The requirement for overseas re- 
placement will continue as long as 
these units are deployed. Similarly, 
certain aspects of the distribution 
system can’t be changed. The end of 
the school year will continue to be 
the time when most individuals join 
the Marine Corps. It will also be a 
period of maximum personnel flux. 
Such factors make the instability 
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roblem appear insoluble. Granted 
that all of the causes cannot be elim- 
jnated, some can be mitigated. 

One of the principal remedies is 
addressed to the personnel distribu- 
tion system. This system comprises 
the means and procedures which are 
utilized to provide personnel. By 
necessity, time tested and proven 
procedures are followed. In the past 
this system has operated on a de- 
mand basis. Individuals are sup- 
plied to units when a requirement 
exists. Further, but as an all too in- 
frequent occurrence, individuals are 
transferred upon completion of a 
tour of duty. Availability is a strong 
influence and one might say that 
units are supplied in accordance 
with their needs (and priorities) as 
personnel can be provided. Person- 
nel become available in various num- 
bers at varying times. Demand from 
units occurs in a similar fashion. 
This results in two highly significant 
conditions. The “daisy chain” of 
personnel movement, and _ individ- 
uals with widely varying expiration 
of tour dates will be in every unit. 
The net result is continuous person- 
nel changes. 

It is an axiom in the personnel 
field that all units must be treated 
alike and kept at approximately the 
same level of authorized strength. 
This feature, when coupled with the 
effect of the distribution system men- 
tioned above, further contributes to 
the accelerated transfer of personnel. 
Individuals are taken from _ units 
which may be overstrength and 
moved to units which are short. 

Using sound principles, personnel 
distribution has been efficiently man- 
aged, and for this reason it is desir- 
able that it continue to so operate. 
However, it is susceptible to im- 
provement in one area which will 
contribute to stability. The remedy 
is to use a new basis for providing 
personnel to units. This consists of 
a planned and predetermined allo- 
cation of personnel, at prescribed 
intervals, with no “joinings or sepa- 
tations” in the intervening periods. 
This new procedure is called Con- 
trolled Input. It is the intention to 
apply this device initially to the in- 
fantry battalions and, if it is success- 
ful, to extend it to other units. 

This system is new, unique, and 
so far as can be determined is not 
used by any other service. 
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MajGen Weller graduated from the Nava! Academy in 
1930 and was commissioned a Marine 2dLt. Among 
many assignments in over 28 years of service, have 
been: Naval Gunfire Officer, FMFPac: Chief, Stra- 
tegic Planning Section, HQOMC; Chief, Policy Analysis 
Division, HOMC;: CO, 10th Marines; Chief of Staff, 
2d MarDiv; Chief of Staff, MCS, Quantico; Deputy 
J-3, Commander in Chief, European Forces. At the 
present time, he is Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 








Controlled Input is based on mat- 
ing the length of useful service of a 
group of Marines to a tour of duty. 
To accomplish this, an input of per- 
sonnel is programmed at rhythmic 
intervals. This rhythm is necessary, 
as illustrated by the following exam- 
ple. First, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the mean length of useful serv- 
ice. Presently, nearly 75 per cent en- 
list for 4 years and the remainder for 
3 years. The interval chosen is based 
on 3 years. Other intervals could be 
elected but this one provides for a 
sufficiently long tour. In the case of 
the 4 year enlistee enough time re- 
mains for another tour of sufficient 
length to partially cure the “tag-end” 
tour problem. 

Deduct 6 months for recruit train- 
ing, individual combat training, 
leave and travel, and a factor of ap- 
proximately 30 months, could be 
used for the mean length of useful 
service. 

One method of controlling input 
would be to assemble the required 
individuals and leave them in an or- 
ganization for 30 months. However, 
at the end of this 30-month period 
all the personnel will be due for a 
transfer. Thus, although we would 
have stabilized individuals we would 
have instability of units. 

The solution consists of providing 
only a portion of the personnel re- 
quired at regular intervals. An input 
of 50 per cent of the “basics” every 


15 months (approximately 500) with 
a 30 month tour would effectively 
stabilize an infantry battalion. It 
would also—on this time basis — 
provide for promotion within the 
battalion. “Basics” are the foundation 
of the system since the output of the 
Recruit Depots is the most easily con- 
trolled source of personnel. The re- 
maining personnel earmarked for 
the battalion should be provided on 
the same cycle with the eventual 
objective of having consistency in 
expiration of tour dates. The cycling 
of the “basics” therefore provides for 
the assignment of the remaining per- 
sonnel. 

This solution obviously depends 
upon procurement. If many battal- 
ions participate, it is desirable that 
the input be regulated with both 
procurement and availability in 
mind. A rather simple formula has 
been devised which will provide for 
the proper interval between inputs. 
This formula requires taking the 
half cycle of personnel input and 
dividing it by the number of units 
in the program. For example, as- 
sume the personnel input cycle is 30 
months. Half of this is 15 months. 
Divide 15 by the number of units in 
the program — in this case 3 — and 
the input interval is 5 months, By ex- 
amining the illustration (Chart #1) 
we can see that at zero months the 
first unit would receive its input; the 
second unit at zero plus 5; and the 











Col Collins entered the Marine Corps in June of 1935 
and was commissioned in Sept of that year. Among his 
varied assignments, have been: 5th MarDiv; MCS and 
MCLFDC, Quantico, Va.; JAMAG, London; CINC- 
EUR: Advanced Research Group, Quantico, Va.; CO, 
2d Marines; Asst Chief of Staff, G-3, 2d Mar Div. He 
is a graduate of Georgetown University and at the 
present time is: President, Tactics and Techniques 
Board, MCLFDC, Quantico, Va. 
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third unit would receive its input at 
zero plus 10. At zero plus 15 the first 
unit becomes due for its second in- 
put. This formula provides a means 
for keeping the program in balance 
and is the reason for the rhythm men- 
tioned earlier. The foregoing is only 
an example and any desired cycle or 
number of units can be utilized. 

Controlled Input modifies our dis- 
tribution system and strikes at the 
heart of instability. As such, it has 
some rather impressive advantages. 
First, it stabilizes personnel by put- 
ting an individual in a unit and 
correlating his length of useful serv- 
ice to a tour of duty. This personnel 
stability, which is accompanied by 
unit stabilization, has further advan- 
tages. Personnel economies result 
since the “float” of individuals, who 
are between stations, is reduced. The 
readiness of the unit is increased be- 
cause an individual gets to know his 
job, his officers and Non-Coms. The 
morale of the individual is raised 
and he can do some firm planning 
for his family. 

The second advantage is that tag- 
end tours for 3 year enlistees are 
eliminated. Furthermore for 4 year 
enlistments there is an adequate 
tour length remaining for another 
station. The required personnel in- 
put directs increased emphasis to the 
operating forces. 

The system provides an index of 
readiness of the participating units. 
The number of units who can be de- 
ployed overseas and the length of 
time they can serve overseas, along 
with the personnel inputs required, 
can be instantly determined. 

At the present time, it’s rather 
difficult for some units to advance 
beyond basic training. As soon as 
they do, a new group of recruits 
arrives and at least part of the or- 
ganization must start over. Con- 
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trolled Input eliminates this and 
makes phase training practicable 
and desirable. A unit commander 
can base his training plans on the 
premise that he is going to keep his 
personnel for the chosen cycle. 

Finally Controlled Input ends the 
personnel shuffling that now pre- 
cedes a deployment. 

Controlled Input represents a 
shift in our readiness philosophy 
and this is its greatest significance. 
Previous personnel procedures were 
entirely suited to our former situa- 
tion. Composing units with indi- 
viduals of widely varying expiration 
of service dates was a satisfactory 
procedure, since we were either at 
peace, when it didn’t matter, or at 
war, when an individual could be 
retained for the convenience of the 
government. The cold war situation 
poses an entirely new situation in 
that it is now necessary to dispatch 
units on very short notice. It is quite 
desirable that a massive personnel 
readjustment occurring prior to de- 
parture be avoided. Controlled In- 
put eliminates personnel “shuffling” 
by providing consistency of expira- 
tion of service dates. It also makes a 
distinction in readiness, since for- 
merly all units were either equally 
ready (or unready) whereas under 
the new system most units will be 
completely ready but a few will have 
their readiness reduced by a recent 
personnel input. This condition is 
acceptable since the cold war may 
not simultaneously require all units 
and in the hot war it doesn’t matter 
because criteria are then modified as 
necessary. 

Controlled Input results in a fixed 
and predictable requirement for per- 
sonnel. Procurement must be able 
to support the system. Yet procure- 
ment is volatile with a peak period 
which results from the influx at the 


close of the school year. Valleys 
occur at other times, particularly 
during the year-end holidays. There. 
fore only a limited number of units 
can be in the program depending on 
procurement. This disadvantage can 
be partially overcome by extending 
the system to other units by taking 
advantage of the peaks in procure. 
ment. Stable input, although diffi- 
cult to achieve, is desirable for its 
own sake since it would materially 
assist the recruit depots by “‘even- 
ing” the load. 

It is the present intention to insti- 
tute controlled personnel input in 
phases: phase 1, the infantry battal- 
ions of the Ist and 3d Divisions; 
phase 2, the infantry battalions of 
the 2d Division; phase 3, the infan- 
try battalions of the Ist Marine 
Brigade; and phase 4, which could 
accompany a preceding phase, the 
extension of the system to other 
than infantry units as planning and 
procurement will permit. 


Another major cause of instability 
is the requirement to provide per- 
sonnel for deployed units. There are 
at least three methods of meeting 
this requirement. At the present 
time, for some of the aviation units 
and all of the ground units, a system 
of individual replacement is utilized. 
Individuals are assembled, formed 
into a replacement battalion, and 
this draft is sent overseas. 


Marine aviation is rotating tacti- 
cal squadrens by means of a unit 
transplacement system identified as 
unit replacement in which the unit 
is formed, trained, sent overseas, and 
at the completion of the period, 
the unit is reformed in toto. 


The third system is also a unit 
transplacement system, but is desig: 
nated as unit rotation (in which a 
unit in one geographical locality is 
dispatched to relieve another unit). 
The relieved unit returns and re 
sumes the duties of the relieving 
unit. 

Controlled Input is to be coupled 
with a program of unit rotation for 
the infantry battalions of the Ist 
Division and the 3d_ Division (>. 
Again, this is to be a phased pro 
gram which will develop as expert 
ence proves its feasibility. It will be 
initiated with the infantry battalions 
with reinforcing elements at a later 
date. 
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In addition to the advantages 
which accrue from Controlled Input, 
additional ones follow from unit 
transplacement: 1) An individual is 
placed in a unit, and the unit is ro- 
tated, thus eliminating the personnel 
pipeline (an estimated saving of | 
infantry battalion); 2) The readiness 
of the recipient organization is 
greatly increased, since it receives a 
fully trained unit rather than an as- 
sortment of replacements; 3) There 
is an increase of readiness because 
an organized unit is usually enroute 
overseas or returning to CONUS. 
When so strategically positioned, 
this unit could be employed; where- 
as a replacement battalion could not 
carry Out a combat mission. 

There has been a great reluctance 
to embark on any form of rotation 
although the advantages are well 
known. One objection is that this 
system has a pronounced bad effect 
on other similar units which are not 
rotating. Actually, however, when a 
system of Controlled Input stabilizes 
the personnel of similar units, then, 
the rotation of one cannot affect the 
other. 

The second objection is that indi- 
viduals will go overseas who are not 
otherwise due. Although this may 
happen in isolated instances, it will 
not be a frequent occurrence if the 
program is properly managed. 

The third objection is that this 
program represents a commitment 
that must be carried out, and that it 
is rigid, inflexible and unable to 
meet contingencies. Until recently 
this was a valid objection. However, 
the major contribution of the per- 
sonnel board to the art of personnel 
planning resulted in meeting this 
objection. Rotation was disassembled 
and its component parts determined. 
This process revealed, not only the 
basic components, but their fixed 
and easily ascertained relationship. 
A new system of transplacement has 
evolved from this discovery. This 
new process destroys the myth of 
rigidity and shows: that there is a 
great deal of inherent flexibility in a 
properly planned system. 

The following discussion is a brief, 
and probably oversimplified, ex- 
planation of this planning system. 
There is one factor in overseas de- 
ployment which provides a clue to 
the interrelationship of a transplace- 
ment program. The requirement for 
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the overseas deployment can be de- 
termined and predicted in advance 
by arather relatively simple formula. 
‘Take the total number of personnel 
required on station and divide this 
by the number of months in the tour 
of duty. The answer must be the 
monthly personnel requirement. 
From an extrapolation of this basic 


“fact it was determined that the es- 


sential components of transplace- 
ment are: 


1) Number of units on station 

2) ‘Time on station 

3) Rotation Interval 

4) Rotation Cycle 

5) Personnel Cycle 

6) Total units in program 

The infantry battalion is selected 
to provide an example. The first 
item is the number of battalions to 
be maintained on station. The next 
factor is the time on station, and the 
third is the rotation interval. At 
this point, some interrelationship 
becomes obvious, for the longer the 
time on station, and the fewer the 
units on station, the longer will be 
the interval between movement of 
rotation units. 

The fourth factor is the rotation 
cycle. This can be described as the 
cycle of one whole phase of the. rota- 
tion program or specifically the pe- 
riod of time which will elapse be- 


tween the time a unit first enters the 
program (or when it arrives on sta- 
tion) until it re-enters (or arrives on 
station) for the second tour. The 
fifth component is the personnel 
cycle which was mentioned earlier. 
This is the cycle which mates an in- 
dividual’s length of useful service to 
a tour of duty. Finally, the last ma- 
jor component is the number of 
units in the system. 

Manipulation of.the major com- 
ponents is accomplished as follows: 


Time on Station 
= Rotation Interval 





Number of units 
on Station 


In other words, to determine the 
rotation interval, we simply divide 
actual time on station by the num- 
ber of units to be maintained on sta- 
tion. (Chart #2) 

The rotation interval keeps the 
correct number of units on station. 
In short, if the time on station re- 
mained constant and a unit arrived 
every month, there would soon be 
too many units on station. On the 
other hand, if a unit arrived every 
three months, the number on station 
would soon be below the desired 
level. (See Chart #3 (a & b).) 

The next step is based on the ne- 
cessity to synchronize the rotation 
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With a 3-month interval, number on 
station would be steadily reduced. 
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In this example by August there would be 
8 units on station with a 1-month interval. 
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Chart # 3(b) 


cycle and the personnel cycle. Other- 
wise, either the personnel input oc- 
curs while the unit is overseas or the 
program will become deranged and 
instability will result. This syn- 
chronization can be accomplished 
by using the following formula: 


Personnel cycle _ Total units 


~ in program 





Rotation interval 


The FMFPac Plan for unit rota- 
tion of infantry battalions, devised 
by Col Bill Chamberlin, is based 
on a personnel cycle of 30 months 
and rotation interval of 2 months 
which requires a total of 15 battal- 
ions. This corresponds to the 9 bat- 
talions of the Ist MarDiv, and the 
6 battalions of the 3d Mar Div (-). 

The next step is to plot the basic 
factors in graphic form. Chart #4 
displays the FMF Pac Plan in graphic 
form accompanied by an analysis. 

In the left hand corner are the 15 
battalions participating in the pro- 
gram. Pass a vertical line through 
the graph and you will note that 
there are only 6 battalions on station 
at any one time. Using the first bat- 
talion in the program as an exam- 
ple, the first personnel input is in- 
jected prior to the time a battalion 
leaves CONUS. The second input 
occurs as the unit returns, and the 
third occurs just before the battalion 
goes overseas for the second time. 
Note that the first battalion to enter 
the program re-enters after the cor- 
rect interval following the last bat- 
talion. This shows that the rotation 
cycle is correct —it and the person- 
nel cycle correspond (30 months). 
This means that the FMFPac Plan is 
a balanced, sound, and well syn- 
chronized plan which is feasible and 
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workable. As an added refinement, 
shipping is plotted against the FMF- 
Pac Plan. This indicates, that if it is 
desired to do so, the same shipping 
taking a battalion to Okinawa could 
return the replaced battalion to 
CONUS and that at no time will 
shipping be required to lay-over at 
Okinawa prior to returning a battal- 
ion from overseas. 

The system proposed is a concept 
and does not advocate any specific 
plan, but only the means to derive 
any number of desirable plans. 

It is recognized that there are 
certain operational considerations 
which must be paramount to this 
planning. Flexibility is provided to 
meet operational considerations. 
Granted, this latitude is limited. For 
example, it would be quite hopeless 
to attempt to support 6 units on sta- 
tion for a reasonable length of time 
with a total of only 9 units in the 
program. However, for a feasibility 
test, let us assume a contingency has 
removed 2 infantry battalions previ- 
ously available. Yet it is desired to 
continue the system and thus a new 
plan, or a modification, must be de- 
vised. 

Again it is desired to elect a 30 
month personnel cycle and to keep 6 
units on station, although either of 
these other 2 quantities could be 
varied if it were so desired. Apply- 
ing the formula, using the remain- 
ing 13 battalions, and 30 months as a 
personnel cycle, we have: 30/X = 13, 
or X equals approximately 21 
months. Using this rotation interval 
and 6 units on station, we now have 
a time on station of 1314 months in 
lieu of the 12 months on station as 
in the 15 battalion plan previously 
shown. 


Using these basic components and 
techniques; plus the recommenda. 
tion by CG, FMFPac that a unit be 
formed at least 2 months prior to 
departure for overseas; and allowing 
3 weeks each way for embarkation, 
sailing, and debarkation, the new 
modified plan can be plotted as 
follows: (Chart #5) 

For a feasibility test check the left 
hand column and note the 13 bat. 
talions in the program. Pass a verti- 
cal line through and note that we 
have only 6 units at any one time on 
Okinawa. We have the correct rota- 
tion interval between each battalion 
and the proper interval elapses be- 
tween the time the last unit enters 
the program and the first unit re- 
enters, so the rotation cycle is in or- 
der. Plot the personnel cycle and 
note that the personnel inputs occur 
in the proper intervals and always 
in the CONUS, thus the personnel 
cycle is in order. Note also that 
the personnel cycle and _ rotation 
cycle are properly synchronized in 
that both are exactly the same num- 
ber of months in length. This, then, 
is a sound plan. 

Using this same system, a series of 
plans could be devised by varying, 
within acceptable limits, the basic 
components. If it’s approached on 
this basis, there is a great deal of 
inherent flexibility in transplace- 
ment planning. 

In addition to these major prob- 
lem areas the board also investigated 
several collateral problems, such as 
the quotas for schools, which are an- 
other cause of instability. One of the 
peculiarities of formal school train- 
ing is the universal desire to have 
more schools training, but an equal 
reluctance to provide the quota. 
Posts and stations represent a fixed 
demand for personnel, so it can be 
demonstrated statistically, that the 
bill for the number of individuals in 
formal schools’ training has to be 
paid by the operating forces. 

The school tours are usually of 
relatively short duration and the in- 
dividual either attends on PCS or- 
ders — which results not only in his 
transfer, but possibly the displace- 
ment of others—or he is absent from 
his unit on TAD. But formal schools 
training is a superior type of train- 
ing and must be continued. With 
this in view, a quantitative analysis 
was made to ascertain if any econ- 
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omies could be effected. From this 
analysis came certain conclusions: 1) 
The trend in formal schools training 
is in the wrong direction. That is, 
more are being trained each year 
year in proportion to the total 
strength, and the demand for such 
training is increasing; 2) That in- 
formation is not made available to 
Headquarters Marine Corps when 
an individual fails to serve in a bil- 
let requiring his skill upon the com- 
letion of his course; 3) That in- 
stability adds to the demand for for- 
mal schools training, since the com- 
mander wants more highly trained 
individuals because of his high turn- 
over. 

With the above conclusions in 
mind, certain recommendations fol- 
low: 

a) That formal schools’ training 
be utilized only where the need is 
clearly evident. 


b) That immediately upon com- 
pletion of training an individual 
serve in a billet requiring his new 
skill for at least one tour of duty. 


The board noted in the course of 
its investigation into both training 
and stability, that the present day 
Marine Corps really has four dis- 
tinct classes of individuals. These 
are: Captains and Staff NCOs with a 
high degree of stability as career Ma- 
rines; and Lts and Sgts and below 
who have a lesser degree of stability 
and may serve for only a short pe- 
riod of time. 


The obvious conclusion is that 
billets which require a long lead 
time skill should be assigned where 
practicable to Capts and above, or 
WOs, or Staff NCOs. This will ac- 
complish another objective because 
the maximum training investment 
will be made in those individuals 
who will serve for the maximum 
period of time. At the present time 
a rather high training investment is 
being made in some individuals who 
we know, at least on a statistical 
basis, will serve for a relatively short 
period. 

Another matter of interest is the 
criteria to enter various occupation- 
al fields. This concern really centers 
about two points. There seems to be 
a steady inflation of the criteria as 
each occupational field competes 
with another. Some of our essential 
elements, such as infantry, might be 
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outbid in the market for skills. A 
rather complete analysis reveals that, 
by and large, the Marine Corps has 
an excellent balance. Many of the 
criteria for schools are established 
by other services, and if we are to 
get the desired training, it is neces- 
sary to pay the price — high qualifi- 
cations. The only contribution pos- 
sible in this particular area was a 
recommendation that one further 
criterion be added — motivation. If 
an individual is strongly motivated 
to enter an occupational field he 
should be permitted to do so, even 
though he meets the criteria for an- 
other field which may be short of 
personnel. In other instances, it is 
felt that a strong motivation may 
overcome such presumed disabling 
factors as the lack of an appropriate 
GCT score. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the Board’s work was the study of 
recommendations from the field — 
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mitted, a clear indication of the in- 
terest in the personnel situation. All 
recommendations have been made a 
matter of record. An attempt was 
made to deal with each one, but lack 
of time necessitated concentration 
on the most important ones. 

In conclusion, it would appear 
that a whole new trend is being es- 
tablished, and we now have under- 
way a process which will enhance 
our readiness during the cold war 
situation. These changes are going 
to bring personnel procedures in 
line with present day conditions. 

Many of the procedures which 
have been recommended are, in a 
sense, incomplete, but they can be 
extended to the benefit of the Ma- 
rine Corps with interest and applica- 
tion. Thus, the way is now open for 
everyone to contribute to the en- 
hancement of our personnel situa- 
tion, and certainly all will agree, 
this improvement is greatly needed. 
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@ “IF WE ARE TO WIN THE NEXT 
war, I would say that from now on, 


| 50 per cent of our training time 


should be allotted to night train- 
ing!” So said LtGen Lewis B. Puller 
after his retirement. 

If any Marine in the Corps has 
the requisite battlefield command 
and training background to make 
such a definite statement, the re- 
nowned holder of 5 Navy Crosses is 
that man. The general stated further 
that, “The trouble with the Ameri- 
can of today is he is so used to the 
electric light he is practically night- 
blind. When you give him this night 


» training, his sight improves, it be 


comes excellent, and it does not 


}make any difference when you give 


it to him.” 

Not only have such statements 
been proved historically accurate in 
both the far-distant and the im 
mediate military past, but in wat- 
fare of the future maximum utiliza 
tion of night operations will be 
mandatory. 

One thing we cannot forget, even 
momentarily, is that our potential 
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enemy is at least equal to this coun- 
try in all phases of night operations, 
night illumination and detection de- 
vices. 

As a result, night operations must 
immediately become the most im- 
portant field of training in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Another problem which we must 
face is the general feeling that there 
is a partial lack of standardization 
or centralization of control of night 
training in the FMF. There are in- 
fantry battalions whose rifle com- 
panies do not normally conduct 
similar field exercises in .the same 
training area, covering the same 
basic training principles. As a re- 
sult, it is quite difficult for many a 
battalion commander to realistically 
compare his rifle companies’ indi- 
vidual night-fighting prowess, or to 
teally know how well his entire bat- 
talion compares with any other in 
tactical ability or training back- 
ground. 

Yet, let us not forget that all en- 
listed Marines in the Recruit Depots 
and all 2dLts in the Basic School 
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undergo extremely standardized in- 
struction on their respective levels. 
As a result, their commanding ofh- 
cers and the Commandant are in- 
tensely aware of exactly what instruc- 
tion each has received, and further- 
more, they know that each of them 
has received basic principles identi- 
cal to those of equal rank in his 
squad, platoon, company or training 
battalion. 

While the Commandant does not 
specify types of training in night 
operations, the latest change to his 
Annual Training Directive does re- 
quire that “each infantry battalion 
... complete a minimum of 20 nights 
of night training annually, to in- 
clude at least 2 exercises of not less 
than 5 consecutive nights. In each 
major field exercise, which continues 
for a 24-hour period or longer, at 
least one unit of battalion or com- 
pany size shall be committed each 
night in a co-ordinated night attack 
or counterattack.” Thus, we do have 
a definite order which dictates the 
minimum amount of night training 
we shall undertake. 





Once again, we must not forget 
that one of the Corps’ basic tactical 
means of denying any enemy lucra- 
tive nuclear targets in future war- 
fare is through the use of dispersed 
or unit-separated formations. How- 
ever, we must accomplish this in con- 
sonance with the statement con- 
tained in LFM-4: “Dispersion should 
not be so great as to imperil the suc- 
cess of the assault through loss of the 
ability to land (or place) a prepon- 
derant force at the correct place at 
the correct time.” One answer to 
this perplexing problem is_ the 
judicious utilization of night opera- 
tions. 

Let us think of “night operations” 
as the night application of the term 
“operations” as contained in the 
“Dictionary of U. S$. Army Terms.” 
OPERATION: “military action, for 
the carrying out of a military mis- 
sion, to include: strategic, tactical, 
service, training or administrative 
missions; the process of carrying out 
combat on land, on sea, and in the 
air, including movement, supply, at- 
tack, defense, and maneuvers needed 
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to gain the objectives of any battle 
or campaign.” 

Now, let us deal with 3 substantial 
methods of teaching and utilizing 
night training methods which can be 
tied into one highly realistic means 
of thoroughly training the men who 
need it most. These 3 methods inter- 
twine to become one, which experi- 
ence gained in the centralized teach- 
ing of night operational tactics in 
the Basic School indicates might be 
just the answer. Right now it is just 
one answer. (If you feel that you 
have a more realistic method, place 
some paper in that typewriter and 
let the Editor of the GAzETTE know 
about it. After all, that is one of the 
basic reasons we have our own pro- 
fessional magazine: to stimulate 
thought on military subjects and to 
cause you, the members, to put forth 
your ideas for the benefit of your 
confreres in the Corps.) This pro- 
posed overall method is divided into 
3 sub-methods which are called 
“Standardized,” “Specialized,” and 
“Specific.” Let’s look at them sepa- 
rately and then place them together. 

First, the “Standardized” method, 
or centralized versus decentralized 
training. The majority of FMF unit 
commanders have permitted their 
subordinate unit leaders to “exercise 
their command prerogative” in the 
accomplishment of the decentralized 
night training of their troops, with. 
a resultant non-standard product. 

Thus, as a very logical but unfor- 
tunate result, it is a rare FMF bat- 
talion commander who knows spe- 
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cifically what the members of his 
subordinate units have been taught, 
or exposed to, in the various train- 
ing cycles, unless: he observed a 
given period of scheduled decentral- 
ized night instruction for each of the 
rifle platoons in his companies; or 
he observed any one of these pla- 
toons as it received instruction on 
basic principles and practical appli- 
cation on a centralized basis, such as 
the standardized Amphibious Net 
Mock-up Training. 


Since he could not possibly over. 
see the training of each of his tact). 
cal units it would appear quite logi. 


cal that the latter method would 


prove more satisfactory. In effect, 
this would mean that the principles 
contained in one lesson plan would 
be followed for similar periods of 
instruction for all subordinate units, 
yet not necessarily be given or di 
rected by the same instructor or unit 
commander. 

Likewise, in field training, each 
rifle platoon in a given battalion 


would run through the same “Rifle 


Platoon in the Night Attack’”’ prob- 
lem, over the same piece of terrain, 
with the same Line of Departure, 
Objective, etc., but not necessarily 
under the eyes of the same instruc. 
tor. 

Thus, in this method of standard- 
ized (or centralized) training, the 
commander would know that all of 
his companies and their platoons, 
squads, fire teams, and individual’ 
Marines had approximately equal 
backgrounds on basic tactics and 
techniques. 

Possibly one of the most logical 
means of expediting this program 
would be for the Commanding Off- 
cer, Basic School to select certain of 
his Night Operations problems (At 


Camouflage instruction 
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ling, Marches and Bivouacs, Mine 








Warfare at Night, etc.) and forward 
the basic lesson plans to the infantry 
battalions throughout the FMF. 
Since the great majority of the pla- 
toon commanders would be fairly 
| recent graduates of that school, they 
| would be teaching familiar funda- 

mentals and techniques to their 
| troops. 

When each unit in the battalion 
has successfully completed this bat- 
talion-wide program, it would un- 
dergo a standardized field test to 
establish its proficiency or its need 
for additional centralized training. 
Upon successful completion of these 
tests, the rifle companies would then 
be permitted to carry out their own 
decentralized training. 

There are those who will continue 
to consider this proposed initial pe- 
| tiod of centralized training might 
| deprive the subordinate commander 

of his time-honored “command pre- 

togative.”” However, with the infan- 
| try battalion as the basic tactical 
_ unit, maximum speed and thorough- 
| Ress of training in basic fundamen- 
| tals must receive the greatest prior- 
| ity. 

Second, we have the “Specialized” 
method, or the night training of the 
battalion. Here, in addition to all 
of the foregoing, it is considered that 
the present FMF doctrine of follow- 
ing approximately 8 hours or more 
ofa daylight training schedule with 
additional ard occasional periods of 
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night training, is detrimental to the 
“will to train” or “training morale” 
of average troops. 

While theoretically all FMF units 
which have trained at night receive 
compensatory time-off the following 
morning, in actuality such is rarely 
the case. As a result, most troops 
are prone to consider night training 
as “extra duty,” “additional train- 
ing,” or, in effect, a mild form of 
punishment. 

Also, operations conducted at 
night are considered by many Ma- 
rines to be in the category of “‘spe- 
cial operations.” In order to effect 
a rapid and definite reversal in such 
thinking, it is believed that present 
training methods should be changed 
in the following manner: 

1) Whenever possible, all night 
training, except in extended field ex- 
ercises, should be conducted in lieu 
of equal-time portions of, and not 
in addition to, daylight training 
periods. 

2) In order to emphasize the dras- 
tic need for all Marines to be as well- 


trained to fight by night as by day, 
it is considered that in all FMF in- 
fantry regiments, each battalion 
should spend one continuous train- 
ing-month per each 6-month train- 
ing period, working “Night-Train- 
ing Hours” consisting of: 8 consecu- 
tive hours per “day”; 5 “days” per 
week; preferably beginning approxi- 
mately 2 hours before dusk to allow 
for daylight reconnaissance, depend- 
ing on the season and climate. 


Such an arrangement would per- 
mit this “Battalion in Night Train- 
ing’ to utilize fully the entire Regi- 
mental Training Area without inter- 
ference; it would not penalize its 
troops with less liberty or adminis- 
trative time and would cause not 
only those in the Rifle Companies, 
but the Weapons and H&S Com- 
panies’ personnel to learn to operate 
by night, as well as by day, for 30- 
day periods at a time. 

As an example of an_ historical 
precedent, the British military 
writer, B. H. Liddell Hart, states 
that the most extensive development 
of night training which had come to 
his attention was that of Gen Sir 
Frederick Pile, commanding the 
Canal Brigade, in Egypt, who said: 
“In planning the maneuver season, 
it was decided to ‘fight entirely at 
night and sleep by day.’ At first the 
troops were apt to get lost, so during 
the non-maneuver season they were 
made to go out for an hour or so 
every night into the desert and find 
their way about. 

“... It was considered that an at- 
tack carried out by a company was 
possible, but that attacks on a much 
larger scale had, in history, generally 
led to disaster. I believed that the 
reason such attacks had failed was 
that the troops had not adeyuately 
trained for night work, and that 
with such training it should be pos- 
sible to maintain direction just as 
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served in Guam, China, and at Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
prior to the Korean War. During the Korean action 
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7th Marines. Following the Korean action, he served 
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present time he is serving with the NROTC Unit, 
University of Penna. 
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easily by night as by day, with the 
added advantage that the number of 
casualties would be greatly reduced. 
. . . In every unit there are certain 
men better adapted than others to 
guide their units at night. These 
men must be encouraged and trained 
so that their special abilities may be 
available for their units. Headquar- 
ters, from battalions downwards, 
should have their specialists avail- 
able and capable of guiding their 
unit, ready at a moment’s notice to 
tell their commanders exactly where 
they are....” 

Not only would one full month of 
night training provide a relatively 
well-trained “Night Battalion” in 
each regiment, but it would provide 
the Marine Corps with a group of 
units capable of immediate utiliza- 
tion in night operations against any 
aggressor. 

Thus, we come to the third, or the 
“Specific” method: the Night Train- 
ing Program itself. 

The night training program must 
begin with 4 essential phases: Night 
Vision and Noises; Night Orienta- 
tion and Movement; Night Marches 
and Bivouacs; and Night Weapons 
Training. 

This program would appear to be 
practical in that the primary prob- 
iem in this type of training is to 
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Learning to fight at night 


familiarize the trainee with the pe- 
culiarities of the night by condition- 
ing his eyes and ears to a great vari- 
ety of unaccustomed impressions. 
This can be done gradually by be- 
ginning with lectures and demon- 
strations, intermingled with com- 
petitive exercises in judging various 
sights and sounds in order to arouse 
interest in night combat. Basically, 
he must be taught to differentiate 
between ordinary sights and sounds 
and those that should arouse sus- 
picion. 

Next, he must be trained to orient 
by the stars, by compass, and by ter- 
rain features briefly observed during 
daylight (which can be accomplished 
during the first 2 hours of each night 
of the proposed “Night Training 
Month”). Then he must be taught 
how to move silently, both erect and 
prone, across familiar, and then un- 
familiar, terrain. Here he may also 
be taught basic scouting and patrol- 
ling, digging in, attacking night out- 
posts, use of pyrotechnic signals, etc. 

As he_ progresses, experienced 
NCOs can be utilized as “defenders” 
in “individual infiltration” competi- 
tive exercises across relatively open 
fields. Following this, he should 
learn to march considerable dis- 
tances at night, and then to set up a 
bivouac area and gain invaluable 








experience in living in the field be. 
fore returning to his normal battal. 
ion area. 

Next comes his weapons training, 
since familiarity with his weapons is 
a most decisive factor in night com. 
bat. To learn the correct manipu- 
lation of his weapons, he should 
practice first in camp, then under 
simulated combat conditions, and 
finally in the dark and blindfolded, 
Here again, competitive exercises 
provide additional stimulus. 

Then he is ready for night firing, 
since he has previously completed 
day firing in recruit training. The 
highly extensive study of night firing 
in “Operation Moonlight” recom- 
mends breaking this phase into 4 
steps: 1) Night Familiarization Fir- 
ing; 2) Daytime Corrective Firing; 
3) Night Vision Training; and 4) 
Applicatory Night Training. 

After finishing these steps, the in- 
dividual Marine would fire a pro- 
ficiency course to determine his rela- 
tive ability. Since the titles are self- 
explanatory, it should suffice to say 
that the night firing range is set up 
with “M” type silhouette targets at 
25, 50 and 75 yards, with the course 
consisting mainly of firing 8 rounds 
at 25 yards; 8 at 50 yards, if less than 
a brilliant quarter moon on a bright 
night; 8 at 50 yards and 8 at 75 
yards, if more. Chapter 4 of FM 21- 
75 contains the required informa- 
tion on the Night Vision portion of 
the training.) 

When all hands are relatively ex- 
pert in the foregoing fundamentals, 
then, and only then, is it considered 
militarily beneficial to begin the fol- 
lowing unit training: 

1) Night attacks on the squad, 
platoon, company, and _ battalion 
level integrated with night training 
in the organic crew-served weapons 
of the company and battalion. 

2) Night Defense — on the same 
level; it is recommended that one- 
third of units practicing offensive 
tactics be used as “defenders,” for 
they will reap many benefits, such as 
witnessing the movement of incom- 
ing enemy troops at night, etc. 

3) Other night operations — such 
as raids, patrols (combat, reconnais- 
sance, and security), and the laying 
and breaching of minefields at night. 

4) The use of Night Detection 
and Identification Devices — FMF 
troops in “Night Battalions” should 
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be utilized for realistic testing of 
latest Research and Developmental 
devices, contingent, of course, upon 
other training commitments. 

5) Use of Night Illuminants — 
especially those: a) organic to the 
battalion, including all means re- 
quested through Artillery FOs, 
FACs, NGF Spotters, etc.; b) organic 
to Force, especially the Searchlight 
Units which could be integrated in- 
to battalion field exercises. But it 
must be constantly emphasized that 
if troops concentrate too much on 
illuminants, they are literally “turn- 
ing night into day,” thus losing the 
casualty-saving advantages of night 
operations. 

There remain 2 more extremely 
important types of unit training 
which many consider to be still with- 
in the realm of “special operations”; 
however, we must immediately ac- 
centuate our night work on both in 
order to eliminate them rapidly from 
this false title. Thus, we have: 

6) Night Helicopter Operations— 
immediate intensive training and ex- 
perimentation are needed in order 
to provide manufacturers with more 
realistic requirements for specific- 
type helicopters and “Low-level 
Navigational Equipment” to be used 
in future operations; and 

7) Night Amphibious Operations. 
Most Marines appear to believe that 
a true amphibious operation § at 
night is not feasible. “Not so,” says 
a Navy instructor on the staff of the 
MCEC. “In 1952, we made a night 
RLT amphibious assault at Coro- 
nado, and it worked out exceedingly 
well. In fact, at that time, the then- 
ComPhibForPac stated that it was 
his belief that all future operations 


of this type, on that scale and larger, 
would be made at night!” 

So much for the third method. 
The main consideration in empha- 
sizing, even over-emphasizing, night 
training, is the inescapable conclu- 
sion that against a possible enemy 
with a numerical superiority of 
troops to maneuver, the present con- 
cept of performing the majority of 
our fighting by day, and limited 
fighting by night, may well be re- 
versed. In fact, with the require- 
ments of greater dispersal by day, 
against the enemy’s possible and 
very probable utilization of nuclear 
weapons, it is definitely conceivable 
that night operations will become 
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our main source of tactical power 
and that daylight operations may 
become so rare as to be themselves 
considered “‘special operations.” 
Basically, this system of night 
training is predicated on the thesis 
that any training which is now done 
by day can be carried out by night, 
in a lighted classroom, if necessary. 
Conversely, battalions as a whole 
must cease thinking of combat oper- 
ations on a daylight basis almost ex- 
clusively. When every battalion 
within the Corps can operate as well, 
relatively, by night as by day, that is 
when it will be realistic to begin 
thinking seriously of our “new con- 
cept.” US # MC 
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@ ONE MORNING WHILE FIRING at Bulls Eye Range, the CG of the Ist MarDiv, inspected the battery I 
was commanding. As he proceeded down the ranks he began to ask questions about mail call, food, etc. 
He stopped in front of my radioman. 
“What did you have for breakfast,” he asked. The young Marine looked the General in the eye, 
squirmed uncomfortably, and said nothing. 
Once more the General asked, “What did you have for breakfast?” By this time the Marine was red 
in the face, also about this time a thought struck me like a bolt of lightning. 
“General,” I replied, “I believe he had chipped beef on toast, sir, but he doesn’t know what to call it.” 
At this point the General chuckled and said as he moved on down the rank, “I’d have known what you 


meant, lad.” 
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@ ‘THE CHINESE COMMUNIST FORCES 
seldom departed very far in their 
Korean operations from that most 
primitive of all tactical ideas, the 
ambush. When attacking a motor 
convoy, they usually let a few ve- 
hicles pass before slicing the column 
into 2 or more morsels for tactical 
mastication. 


It was actually a gigantic ambush, 
therefore, that the enemy had pre- 
pared on the night of 27 November 
1950 for the Ist MarDiv, strung out 
for 35 miles in the Chosin Reservoir 


area. Regiments and _ battalions 
were the objects of attack instead 
of vehicles; and the 20th and 27th 
Field. Army Corps, of 4 divisions 
each, were employed instead of a 
few platoons. But in either case the 


object was the same. The object 
was to fractionalize and destroy. 

The Marines were hit at a time 
when their heaviest elements were 
farthest out on the end of the 
strategic limb. X Corps orders had 
called for 2 reinforced infantry 
regiments, the 5th and 7th Marines, 
to proceed with $ artillery battalions 
of the llth Marines on a drive 
westward from Yudam-ni (see Map 
#1). They were to close the 80-mile 
gap between X Corps and the right 
flank of the US Eighth Army, which 
had commenced an advance toward 
the Yalu on the 24th, only to be 
rocked back by a surprise CCF coun- 
ter-offensive. 

The Marines at Yudam-ni were 
the first in the X Corps zone to be 
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Toktong Pass and Yudam-ni 


perimeters on the night of 28-29 November 1950. 


cut off. After an all-night fight in 
the sub-zero darkness of 27-28 No- 
vember, they formed a 360° defense 
near the western arm of the Chosin 
Reservoir. A second Marine perime- 
ter, on the i4-mile stretch of moun- 
tain road to Hagaru, was manned 
by Fox Co of the 7th Marines, 
which had been given the mission 
of protecting Toktong Pass. Three 
battalion-size perimeters of the 
Ist Marines were located farther 
south along the 70 mile MSR at 
Hagaru, Koto-ri and Chinhung-ni; 
but only the last had physical con- 
tact with friendly forces both to the 
north and south. The strategic pic- 
ture was completed by 3 battalions 
of the 7th Infantry Division, cut 
off by the enemy east of the reser- 
voir. 

It is not likely that we shall ever 
know the enemy’s side of the story, 
as we did after WWII. Even if 
Chinese Communist leaders chose 
to comment on operations of 1950, 
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the intent would doubtless be to 
hoodwink rather than enlighten 
“capitalistic tyrants.” At any rate, it 
would be interesting to learn why 
CCF strategists failed to perceive 
that Hagaru was the key to decision. 
There was simply no other spot 
where the main elements of the Ist 
MarDiv could assemble and regroup 
to fight their way out to Hamhung. 
Yet the Chinese elected to attack at 
Yudam-ni and Toktong Pass on the 
first night. And when they hit 
Hagaru, after presenting that under- 
manned perimeter with 24 hours 
for preparation, they employed ele- 
ments of only one of the 8 divisions 
at their disposal. 

“I may lose battles,” said Napo- 
leon, “I do not lose minutes.” Those 
minutes lost by the enemy at Hagaru 
were doubly precious to Marines 
caught during an awkward inter- 
lude of administrative housekeeping. 
Not only was the Division CP and 
Headquarters in the midst of a move 


from Hungnam to Hagaru, but the pe 
infantry battalion defending Hagaru el 
was short one of its rifle companies, H 
left behind to guard supplies. This Ci 
company, about half of the Division by 





Headquarters personnel, 2 com. | 
panies (each less a_ platoon) of pa 
Marine tanks, an Army infantry en 
company, a British Royal Marine to 
Commando unit and a large supply .: 
convoy, were en route to Hagaru on tic 
the 28th only to learn that the MSR A 
north of Koto-ri had been cut by kn 
defended road _ blocks. thi 
The 3dBn of the Ist Marines, nu 
with the responsibility of the Hagaru dei 
defense, had not even been able to of 
reconnoiter the immediate area un- RC 
til the 27th, after arriving the night $-1 
before. But this unit happened to bir 
be the one battalion of the Division tak 
with any experience at defending a of 
perimeter in Korea. The 17 day cal 
operation at Majon-ni had taught ini 
valuable lessons, even though it was pro 
a perimeter of expediency held | gm; 
against materially inferior foes. (See | tin 
Majon-ni: Perimeter of Expediency, cur 


GazettE, Nov. 56). But now the en- 
emy held a great superiority in 
numbers, and Hagaru was to be a 
perimeter of necessity defended by 
men fighting for survival. | 

On the morning of the 28th, the | 
battalion commander called at the | 
new forward Division CP. There he | ; 
conferred with the G-3 and proposed 4 
that an over-all Hagaru defense | 
commander be designated with con- 7 
trol over local units. He also urged 
that Co G, his third rifle company, 
be expedited to Hagaru with all 
available reinforcements. 

The Division G-3 telephoned, 
about 1500, to inform the CO of 
3/1 that he had been named Hagaru 
defense commander by the CG Ist 
MarDiv. The question as to what 
units came under his control was 
not made clear for the simple rea- 
son that everyone was vague as to 
their identity and whereabouts. Not 
only did Hagaru resemble a Klon-— 
dike gold-rush camp, with its tents 
and dumps scattered over a frozen ¥ 
plain, but units had poured in too ¥ 
fast during the last 48 hours to be} 
digested administratively by a skek 
eton Division Headquarters just at 
rived. As a first step toward ordefy 
therefore, the CO 3/1 directed his 
S-1 to contact all units, with thé 
exception of medical and the like,™ 
and have their senior officers re 
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port to the §/1 CP at 1700. The 
emergency conditions prevailing at 
Hagaru, 5 hours before the expected 
CCF attack, were recalled long later 
by the battalion commander: 

“No formal pronouncement—dis- 
patch, order or similar mearis—was 
employed by Division Headquarters 
to announce either the formation of 
a perimeter defense or the designa- 
tion of CO 3/1 as its commander. 
A primary reason was that no one 
knew just what units were there, 
this being compounded by _ the 
numerous small elements such as 
detachments, advance parties, etc., 
of which many were Corps and 
ROK units. Hence, the Battalion 
$-1 and his assistants were a com- 
bination of town criers and census 
takers. We did, however, get most 
of the major (if such they can be 
called) unit commanders to the 
initial unit conference, but the 
process of locating and identifying 
smaller units was thereafter a con- 
tinuous process which we never ac- 
curately completed. The smaller 


units appeared to be attaching them- 
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selves to near-by major units.” 

Among the 3913 troops at Hagaru 
on the 28th, as determined by later 
surveys, no less than 58 different 
Marine Corps, Army, Navy and 
ROK units were represented, many 
of them by advance parties of fewer 
than 10 men. But it was easy enough 
to take stock of the combat outfits. 
In addition to 3/1 (-), they included 
a provisional Marine tank platoon; 
the 2d Plat of Co D, Ist Tank Bn; 
Dog and How Btries of the 11th 
Marines; and the AT Co, Weapons 
Co and a 4.2 mortar detachment of 
the 7th Marines—a total of about 
1060 troops. 





At what time, and from where, would the attack come? 
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Prior to the unit conference, the 
CO of 3/1 directed his S-3 to be 
prepared to assign units to places in 
the perimeter when their strength 
became known. Such decisions de- 
pended to a great extent, of course, 
on intelligence as to when and 
where the CCF attack could be ex- 
pected. The $64,000,000 question 
was whether the enemy would 
launch his major effort from the 
heights to the south and southwest 
or the hill mass east of Hagaru. Nor 
could the possibility of a sneak at- 
tack, under cover of darkness, from 
the low ground to the north be 
entirely discounted, though the 
Chinese preferred to assemble in hill 
areas offering maximum protection 
from the fury of Marine supporting 
arms. 

The answer by the CO of 3/1 
represented a difficult decision. If 
he attempted to take in too much 
territory with his limited numbers, 
he would be weak everywhere. And 
if he massed his few combat troops 
in one part of the perimeter, he 
must take his chances on the Chinese 
striking elsewhere. 

The battalion commander staked 
everything on _ the _ intelligence 
brought to him that afternoon by 
his S-2 and the 12 men of the 18Ist 
Counter Intelligence Corps (CIC) 
team attached to 3/1. At Majon-ni, 
where 3/1 officers learned to work 
with this group, the Marines had 
a great advantage over the enemy 
in intelligence. The time and place 
of the first CCF attack on the 
Majon-ni perimeter were predicted 
so accurately, in fact, that the actual 
event differed from the intelligence 
in only one particular—the enemy 
was half an hour late. 

Again, at Hagaru, the CIC team 
supplied intelligence based upon 
POW and Korean civilian interroga- 
tions. The report was that the 
Chinese would attack from the south 
and southwest at 2130, and the CO 
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of 3/1 made his dispositions accord- 


ingly by concentrating his only 2 
rifle companies on the south and 
southwest sides of the perimeter 
(see Map #2). They were already 
in position, having relieved 7th 
Marines units in this area; and at 
the close of the unit conference the 
S-3 instructed the 2 rifle company 
commanders to utilize the few re- 
maining hours to dig in and prepare 
for a major CCF attack. Not only 
did they have the post of danger, 
but it was their responsibility to 
protect the partially completed C-47 
airstrip. 

At this crisis the Marines could 
be thankful for the realism which 
was perhaps the outstanding trait of 
their commanding general. As early 
as 15 November, when optimism as 
to the early end of the war prevailed 
in high military circles, CG Ist Mar- 
Div was almost alone in preparing 
for trouble. He directed the Ist 
EngrBn to make the MSR fit for 
tanks; he ordered supplies and am- 
munition to be trucked to Hagaru; 
he arranged for the Ist Med Bn to 
establish a field hospital at the new 
forward base; and he assigned Mar- 
ine engineers the task of construct- 
ing a 5,000-foot airstrip. 

In one respect, however, these 
preparations proved to be a mixed 
blessing—they made necessary a 
larger perimeter to enclose so many 
dumps and installations. Another 
sobering thought occurred to the CO 
of 3/1 on the afternoon of the 28th 
when out of a blue sky an enemy 
76mm shell exploded near his CP, 
mortally wounding his S-4. The 
perimeter was filled with ammuni- 
tion and fuel dumps which would 
make splendid targets, and the field 
hospitals of Co C and Co E of the 
Ist MedBn were also vulnerable. 
All the enemy had to do for artillery 
spotting, moreover, was to post ob- 
servers in the surrounding hills. 

Marine air was requested to make 
a special search for the CCF gun, 
but it remained ominously silent 
and hidden all the rest of the day. 

As an off-the-cuff solution for time 
and space problems in such a large 
perimeter, it was decided, during the 
few hours available for planning, to 
create virtually a separate defense 
zone of the entire area north and 
northwest of the frozen Changjin 
River. Known as the supply area, 
it was placed under the command 
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of an officer from H&S Bn, Ist Mar- 
Div, assisted by the CO of 2/7. They 
were given How Btry of 3/11, which 
also had the mission of sv=porting 
the Marines surrounded xt Toktong 
Pass. The only other combat groups 
in this area were Weapons Co, 2/7 
(guarding the northwest road block) 
and elements of the AT Co, 7th 
Marines, supported by several Mar- 
ine tanks. With these exceptions, 
provisional reserve platoons of serv- 
ice troops held the line. 

South of the supply area, the CO 
of 3/1 put all his tactical eggs in 

















one basket by placing his most re. 
liable troops in a continuous line, 
tied in as to units. From left to right, 
Weapons Co of 3/1, Dog Co of the 
Ist Engr Bn, Dog Btry of 2/11, and 
How and Item Cos of 3/1 held 
about 40 per cent of a perimeter 
measuring more than 4 miles. 

It was proposed during the plan- 
ning conference that one of the rifle 
companies be assigned to the left 
of Weapons Co to block any attack 
from the land mass known as East 
Hill. Although the CO of 3/1 did 
not concur, he decided to reserve 
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Map #2: 


28 Nov 50 — Perimeter between points A and D was manned by Regulating Det, Ist Serv Bn, Ist Mat 
Div; Det H&S Bn, X Corps; Det Engrs, X Corps; Det SigBn, X Corps. 

29 Nov 50 — Perimeter between points A, B, C and D was manned by Regulating Det, Ist Serv Bn, 
lst MarDiv; Det 4th SigBn, X Corps; Co D Engrs, X Corps; Det Co A, Ist Engr Bn, 


Ist MarDiv; Det Ha, 3/1, Ist MarDiv; Det H&S Bn, X Corps. 
30 Nov 50 — Perimeter between points C and D was manned by Regulating Det, Ist Serv Bn, 


lst Mar 


Div, until 5 December, when 3/1 was relieved. : 

Perimeter between points A, B and C was manned by Co G (reinf.), 3/1, Ist Mar Div 

and Det 4th Sig Bn, X Corps, until 5 December. 

Perimeter between points B and D was covered by fires from How Btry, 11th Mar, and 

tanks of Co D, Ist Tank Bn, Ist Mar Div, from 30 Nov until 5 Dec 50. 3 
5 Dec 50—3/1 relieved of responsibility for perimeter defense at 1200 by 5th Marines, Ist Mar Div. 
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this sector for George Co when it 
arrived. Meanwhile, the area was to 
be defended by service troops 
hastily scraped together during the 
Jast minutes of daylight. Marines of 
the Ist ServBn were represented 
along with 3 Army units—the Sig 
Bn, 10th Engr and H&S Co of X 
Corps. 

An unusually heavy responsibility 
fell upon Dog Btry. Their 6 howit- 
zers were assigned 75 per cent of 
the perimeter to cover with observed 
indirect fire and the remaining one- 
fourth with direct fire. And though 
How Btry had other assignments, it 
could cover about 30 per cent of 
the perimeter front and thus comple- 
ment Dog Btry if the tactical situa- 
tion demanded it. 

Coordination of the 8lmm mor- 
tars, 3.5” rocket launchers, 75mm 
recoilless rifles and heavy machine 
guns was the responsibility of the 
CO of Weapons Co. He also had the 
mission of defending the road block 
on the route to Koto-ri. 

A final planning problem, never 
fully solved, was the creation of re- 
serve units. This was done from day 
to day by telephone to major units 
and by runner to the others. On the 
28th, anyone able to pull a trigger, 
regardless of his MOS, was con- 


sidered reserve material. Only the 
most necessary exceptions were 
recognized. 


The transition from planning to 
action took place when the 2 rifle 
company commanders returned from 
a conference with the S-3 to brief 
their own officers and NCOs. Platoon 
leaders were instructed to devote the 
first few hours of early November 
darkness to completing preparations 
for the attack. With a combined 
frontage of 2300 linear yards to de- 
fend, How Co and Item Co were 


putting all their platoons in the’ 


front line and depending on sup- 
porting arms to take the place of 
man power. Ground, frozen to a 
depth of 6 to 10 inches, made it 
dificult to dig in, but the men did 
not have to be warned that their 
lives depended on their entrenching 
tools. 

Radio messages brought word that 
task forces sent out from Yudam-ni 
and Koto-ri had been repulsed in 
attempts to open up the MSR. 
Hagaru had also been represented 
by a detachment, of.. Weapons Co, 
7th Marines, commitanded by the CO” 
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Machine guns were fired at intervals to keep them from freezing 


of 2/7, which made an unsuccessful 
effort to fight its way to Toktong 
Pass. 

The cold had moderated at dusk 
but the raw air hinted at snow as 
the troops went back in relays for 
hot chow. Meanwhile, the 2 rifle 
company fronts were mined, with 
extra concertinas of barbed wire 
being strung across approaches 
made deadly with booby traps and 
trip flares. A special wire led from 
each company OP to the CP, and 
both were ‘connected by power 
phone to the platoon OPs, the 60mm 
mortar sections and the aid station. 


When everything possible had - 


been done to prepare’a hot recep- 
tion for-' the enemy, orders were 
given fora 50 per cent watch as the 
men went: back, a-few at a time, to 


“the defiladed warming tents for hot 


coffee and a smoke. The first soft 
white flakes of snow were fluttering 
down to melt on the barrels of ma- 
chine guns, fired at intervals to keep 
them from freezing. And though the 
howitzers and 8lmm mortars were 
already warming up with interdic- 
tory rounds, the men of How Co 
marveled at the strangely unwarlike 
scene in their rear. There the dozers 
were huffing and puffing and clank- 
ing under the floodlights, as Marine 
engineers armed with carbines 
hacked away at the granite-hard, 
frozen earth. Work on the airstrip 
was so important that the engineers 
refused to’ be interrupted by a bat- 
tle. : 

Explosions of booby traps and trip 
flares announced the first .enemy 
probing attacks about 2230. In the 
Battalion CP, the commanding ofh- 
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cer glanced at his wrist watch and 
noted that this time the enemy was 
an hour late. 

Chinese patrols of 5 to 10 men 
probed for the flanks and weak 
spots. After they withdrew or were 
beaten off, white phosphorus mortar 
shells crashed into the Marine posi- 
tions. By watching for casualty 
evacuations, the enemy hoped to es- 
tablish the location of the front line 
as his assault troops crept forward 
within 30 yards. 

Three blasts of a whistle gave the 
signal for the main assault. Swirl- 
ing snowflakes aided the enemy by 
reducing visibility, so that the Chi- 
nese communists were almost on top 
of the Marines before their presence 
became known. Supported by accu- 
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Detailed planning at all levels 


About 2315 they broke through t 





WP 






rate mortar fire, and advancing in 
perfect skirmish formation with 
grenades and burp guns, the com- 
munists demonstrated that they de- 
served their reputation as formid- 
able night fighters. Each successive 
assault wave kept on striving for a 
penetration as long as any men were 
left standing. Marine supporting 
arms reaped a grim harvest as mor- 
tars, rocket launchers, recoilless ri- 
fles, heavy machine guns and sta- 
tionary tanks poured it in, and yet 
the enemy kept on coming. 

About 2315 they broke through 
the How Co front. This was the be- 
ginning of a savage all-night fight at 
close quarters in which 3 Marine 
officers were killed and 4 wounded. 
Accurate CCF mortar fires helped 


is 





he How Co front 


the communists to enlarge the pene. 
tration. Pouring through the gap, 
they threatened the CP and infil. 
trated back as far as the airstrip. 

Fortunately for How Co, the com. 
munists soon proved that they knew 
better how to make a penetration 
than to use one. Some of them fel] 
to plundering the tents, others split 
off into little combat groups without 
any central purpose. It was a scene 
of confusion, with the Marines often 
hesitating to fire at shadowy figures 
for fear of hitting their own men, 
Not even shouts of recognition could 
be trusted, for the communists had 
a nasty trick of yelling a few English 
phrases for purposes of deception. 

At 2330, the CO of 3/1 sent a de. 
tachment of 50 reserves, and some of 
the engineers from the airstrip got 
into the fight from motives of self- 
defense. By this time the enemy had 
achieved fire superiority in the How 
Co zone with his mortars and heavy 
machine guns. It was nip and tuck 
when the company executive officer 
hurried back to the 3/1 CP for more 
reserves. On his return with 50 
engineers and truck drivers, he 
found that the Marines had regained 
fire superiority, thanks to the efforts 
of the mortar section. A Marine 
counterattack sealed off the penetra- 
tion; but groups of communists were 
still lurking in the How Co zone, 
and not until dawn were the lines 
fully restored. 

Item Co had meanwhile been en- 
gaged since the first probing attacks, 
as the enemy strove without success 
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for a breakthrough. The total of 
1700 60mm mortar rounds fired, in 
this company zone alone during the 
night, gives some idea of the use 
made of supporting arms. Even so, 
small groups of communists man- 
aged to weather the hurricane of 
fire and come within grenade-throw- 
ing range, where they were shot 
down by Marine rifles and even pis- 
tols. One platoon position was twice 
overrun momentarily by communists 
who were killed to a man by Ma- 
rines fighting from their own fox- 
holes. 

Illuminating shells being scarce, 
the CO of Item Co had earmarked 
2 Korean houses in front of his line 
to be set afire for purposes of visi- 
bility. The CCF attacks continued 
until 0400 in this zone, but at no 
time did the enemy achieve a real 
penetration. 

Quick thinking on the part of the 
CO of Dog Btry may have averted 
a good deal of trouble within the 
perimeter. When several enemy 76- 
mm artillery shells exploded behind 
him, not far from the Division CP, 
he concluded that the communists 
were firing at his flashes and had 
overshot the mark. Immediately he 
ordered his howitzers to cease firing 
while the No. 6 gun crew pulled out, 
about 150 yards to the west, to act as 
a decoy. Its flashes drew enemy fire 
revealing the CCF positions to Btry 
D officers, who set up aiming circles 
and completed an estimated range 
and deflection. They cut loose with 
5 rounds from each of their how- 
itzers and the CCF artillery was si- 
lenced for the night. A later survey 
disclosed that 2 enemy guns had 
been destroyed by Marine counter- 
battery fire and 2 others removed. 

Up to midnight only How and 
Item Companies had been engaged. 
Then, about 0100, Chinese commu- 
Nists in column formation appeared 
before the Weapons Co road block, 
having apparently mistaken their di- 
rection. Marine machine guns scat- 
tered them after exacting a stiff 
price in casualties. 

At 0200 the Chinese struck for the 
first time in the East Hill area. It 
does not appear that the initial ef- 
fort was much more than a sec- 
ondary attack on a comparatively 
small scale. But the sideshow be- 
came the main circus when the over- 
Tunning of a _ platoon position 
opened up a gap which green serv- 
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ice troops were not capable of clos- 
ing. 

Two Marine officers, each with a 
SCR-300 operator, had been sent to 
this sector to assist the Army senior 
officer. Their leadership held the 
service troops together until one 
Marine officer and the senior Army 
officer were killed. Then the whole 
East Hill front crumbled as units 
lost contact and disintegrated. 

Here it must be remembered that 
the quality of service troops differed 
widely. Some of the Marine and 
Army engineers, signalmen and 
truck drivers did almost as well as 
the infantry. But the X Corps units 
on East Hill were composed of new 
men, combined with a large propor- 
tion of ROKs, who spoke no Eng- 
lish. With little training of any 
sort, let alone combat training, they 
can hardly be blamed for falling 
apart at the seams after their lead- 
ers were killed. 

At 0400 there was little to prevent 


the communists on East Hill from 
pouring into the perimeter except 
their own lack of numbers. After 
the Division CP had been hit by sev- 
eral bullets and mortar shell frag- 
ments, a bodyguard was assigned to 
the commanding general in case of 
a breakthrough. The hero of this 
anxious hour was a radio operator 


_ who voluntarily remained alone at 


his post and sent back information 
about the enemy. 

Toward dawn, the CO of 3/1 gave 
his executive officer the mission of 
assembling what troops he could 
scrape together and attacking to re- 
store the lines on East Hill. It was 
broad daylight when this composite 
force of about 200 men—odds and 
ends of a dozen service units com- 
bined with stragglers—climbed the 
slope with artillery and air support. 
Casualties were not heavy, but steep, 
icy heights had as frustrating an ef- 
fect as CCF automatic weapons fire 
on the 75 exhausted men who were 
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stopped near the crest. After an un- 
successful attempt to hold their 
ground, they fell back and dug in at 
the foot of the 500-foot hill. Their 
disappointment was tempered, how- 
ever, by the satisfaction of rescuing 
the radio operator, who had been 
wounded. 

Marine air and artillery worked 
over the reverse slopes vigorously, 
and a second unsuccessful attack on 
East Hill was made that afternoon 
by a platoon of Able Co engineers. 
After toiling up the north slope with 
great difficulty, they were pinned 
down by automatic weapons fire 
from Chinese communists in esti- 
mated platoon strength, and direct- 
ed to withdraw. 

The casualty-thinned perimeter 
defenders now fixed their hopes on 
reinforcements getting through from 
Koto-ri. A task force had fought its 
way over half the distance by late 
afternoon and requested a command 
decision as to the advisability of pro- 
ceeding. Upon being ordered by 
CG lst MarDiv to resume the ad- 
vance, George Co of 3/1, the com- 
pany-size 41st British Commando 
and 2 platoons of Marine tanks 
slugged ahead against stubborn re- 
sistance while the rear elements of 
the column returned to Koto-ri. 
This left an Army infantry com- 
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Accurate intelligence — sine qua non 


pany, a Commando platoon and 
about 100 Marine service troops iso- 
lated with their vehicles in “Hell 
Fire Valley.” (See Trouble in Hell 
Fire Valley, GazetreE: March '57.) 
After a brave all-night fight the sur- 
vivors ran out of ammunition, and 
those who could not escape were 
forced to surrender. 

About 1915, the head of the task 
force fought through to Hagaru at 
grievous cost in casualties. There 
were no CCF attacks of any conse- 
quence on the night of 29-30 No- 
vember and, at 0800, George Co 
moved out in an attempt to retake 
East Hill with air and artillery sup- 
port. Again it was found that the 
terrain itself offered as many difh- 
culties as the enemy; and though the 
Marines recovered some of the lost 
ground, they were unable to close 
the gap to the left. 

That night, 3 bugle calls and a 
green flare were the signals for a 
large-scale attack at 2335 on the 
Item Co front, followed half an 
hour later by an assault in force on 
the new George Co line near the 
crest of East Hill. Artillery and mor- 
tar fire supported communists who 
poured into the gap on the left, 
which was taken under direct fire by 
How Btry howitzers. 

From the doorway of his CP the 





commanding general watched the 
fight by the flickering light of a 
burning Korean house. Advancing 
communists, silhouetted against the 
flames, made lucrative targets for 
the machine guns of stationary Ma- 
rine tanks and the rocket launchers 
of the AT Co, 7th Marines. 


George Co, under attack both ' 


from front and flank, pulled back 
until it could form a V-shaped line 
of defense. But at last the CO of 
3/1 had the luxury of a few good 
combat troops in reserve, and he 
sent a detachment from the 4lst 
Commando as reinforcement. By 
daybreak the MLR had been re- 
gained on East Hill and enemy ac- 
tion in the Item Co zone was re- 
duced to scattered small arms fire. 

The new day, 1 December, proved 
to be a turning point for the Hagaru 
perimeter. That afternoon the first 
cargo plane landed on the 40 per 
cent completed airstrip and took off 
with 39 wounded men. It was to be 
the forerunner of others during the 
next 5 days until all casualties were 
evacuated and 573 Marine replace: 
ments flown in. 

Equally heartening was the radio 
message to the effect that the Ma- 
rines at Yudam-ni and Toktong Pass 
had seized the initiative and begun 
their fighting breakout to Hagaru. 
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Although the CO of 3/1 and his 
officers could not have realized their 
ood fortune, the enemy had already 
shot his bolt at Hagaru for the time 
being. There were to be no more 
large-scale CCF attacks on the per- 
jmeter from 1 December until the 
hth, after 3/1 was relieved at 1200 
by the 5th Marines, recently arrived 
from Yudam-ni. During this period, 
with the CG Ist MarDiv in opera- 
tional control of all Army as well as 
' Marine units in the area, the rem- 
| nants of 3 hard-hit 7th Infantry Di- 
F yision battalions east of the Reser- 
© yoir were taken into the perimeter. 
| Supplies were replenished by air- 
> drop after the arrival of the Yudam- 
' ni Marines, and final preparations 
_ made for initiating the breakout 
S from Hagaru to the sea on 6 De- 
 cember. 

' Not until then, when it was too 
" late, did the enemy at last make the 
all-out attack on East Hill which 
would probably have resulted in a 
disastrous breakthrough at a time 
when the perimeter depended on 2 
Marine rifle companies as its main 
pillars of defense. As it was, the 
battle-hardened 5th Marines had a 
tough fight and took heavy casual- 
ties to stop a CCF assault in force. 

Losses of 3/1 were 33 KIA, 10 
DOW, 270 WIA, 2 MIA and 105 
non-battle casualties, chiefly frost- 
, bite cases. 

Although the total losses of the 
many other diverse units is still un- 
known, the cost in casualties of de- 
fending a perimeter 7,650 yards in 
circumference and 4,670,000 square 
yards in area, can only be considered 
remarkably moderate. 

Enemy units during the period 
were identified by prisoners as the 
172d, 173d and 174th Regiments of 
the 58th CCF Division and the 
176th Regiment of the 59th Divi- 
sion. Casualties, as estimated by 
prisoners, were 90 per cent for the 
172d and 50 per cent for the other 
3 regiments, making a total of 8,550 
killed and wounded. 

Some puzzling aspects ci CCF 
tactics were also cleared up by pris- 
oner interrogations. It was hard to 
understand, for instance, why the 
Chinese attacked in force on the 
night of 28-29 November and again 
in the early morning hours of | De- 
cember, only to allow 3/1 a com- 
parative lull during the next 4 
nights. The answer seems to be that 
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The Marine rifleman — backbone of any battle 
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In one night — 2900 rounds of 60mm mortar shells were fired 


the 2 CCF divisions, depending on 
animal and human transport, 
reached the objective area with a 
limited amount of ammunition; and 
when it was expended, operations 
had to be curtailed accordingly. 
Each infantry battalion, according 
to POW testimony, left the Yalu 
with 180 rounds for its two 82mm 
mortars and 240 rounds for its 
eight 60mm mortars. One box of 
cartridges was allotted to each of 
the 12 light machine guns in every 
infantry company, and the 120 en- 
listed men received 80 rounds of 
small arms ammunition apiece. Thus, 
it is evident that the communists had 
staked everything on delivering a 
quick knockout blow to the Ist Mar 
Div, and their losses must have been 
frightful after a repulse left them 
stranded in sub-zero weather with 
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inadequate food and shelter and 
only the most primitive care for the 
sick and wounded. Moreover, the 
continued air and artillery havass- 
ment and interdiction compounded 
these problems of the CCF. 

The limitations of CCF ammuni- 
tion also explain why so few enemy 
artillery and mortar rounds ever hit 
the interior of a vulnerable perim- 
eter. Apparently the Communists 
saved every available shell for the 
front lines in an effort to set up a 
decisive breakthrough. 

On the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that the Marine battalion, 
so much outnumbered in terms of 
warm bodies, owed its defensive vic- 
tory to unstinted use of ammunition 
as well as a great superiority in sup- 
porting arms. Not many reliable 
statistics have been compiled, but we 






do know that the 2 infantry com. 
nanies fired 2900 60mm rounds alone 
during the critical night of 28-29 No. 
vember, or more than 10 times the 
entire supply of a CCF battalion, 
During the same period, the 8lmm 
mortars of 3/1 fired some 1100 
rounds and Dog Btry about 1200 
rounds. > 

A Marine engineer officer found 
3/1 supporting arms an awesome 
spectacle that night as seen from the 
high ground north of Hagaru. “At 
times,” he said, “the whole perim. 
eter seemed to erupt like a volcano 
in one great explosion. The chatter 
of the machine guns and the drum. 
fire of the mortars and howitzers 
never stopped the whole night long.” — 

The importance of supporting ~ 
arms, then, appears to be the first ~ 
lesson of the Hagaru perimeter. A 
close second is the necessity for good 
local intelligence, such as the CIC © 
team provided, not only for the dis- 4 
position of troops around the per- 
imeter but also the assignment of 
targets for artillery and mortar inter- 
dictory fires. For there is no ques- 
tion that more than one potential 
CCF attack was broken up or séri- 
ously blunted in the assembly area. 

There were object lessons, too. 
Foremost was the lapse in terrain 
reconnaissance which led to so much 
trouble on East Hill. For lack of 
time this ground was evaluated 
from a distance, during the appraisal 
of the area in general. As a conse- 
quence, when the Marines lost the 
original MLR, they were at such a 
handicap in terrain, that compara- 
tively smal] CCF numbers could not 
be dislodged by attackers using ropes 
to climb the icy slopes. Fortunately, 
it took the Chinese 48 hours to per- 
ceive their advantage; and by the 
time they sent reinforcements, the 
Marines had a rifle company in line 
instead of service troops. 

But even allowing for errors of 
commission and omission in an op- 
eration with a 3 hour planning peri- 
od, the conduct of the defense left 
precepts which can be studied with 
profit. Judging by the results, it 
would be hard to find a more eco- 
nomical means of holding vital 
ground against superior numbers. 
In fact, the moral of Hagaru is that 
if you can’t be everywhere at once 
during a fight against odds, the next 
best thing is to be in a perimeter. 
US @ MC 
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Preserver of Peace... 


Wrap-around 
bumper for 
a continent 


Like a huge “‘bumper’’ wrapped around the North 
American continent and reaching down along both 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores, the North Ameri- 
can Air Defense Command (NORAD) has been 
created for operational control of air defense 
units of the Army, Navy and Air Force of the U.S. 
and the RCAF Air Defense Command of Canada. 
Its field includes the vast area between the 
southern border of the United States and the 





Headquarters—NORAD—Colorado Springs i 


northernmost limits of Canada and Alaska. Under 
the functional control of NORAD will be BMEWS 
(Ballistic Missile Early Warning System) and 
SAGE (Semi-Automatic Ground Control Environ- 
ment) for the defense of specified sectors. In addi- 
tion to its responsibility as prime contractor for 
BMEWS, the Radio Corporation of America is 
working on other important electronic assign- 
ments for NORAD. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


Tmk(s) @ 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





TAKEOFF MOIT 
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After aircraft is airborne, the 
remaining to Re 


pilot or copilot turns the system 
off by means -of the control 
panel On-Off switch. 








Aircraft comes to a safe stop 
on the runway. 
















Aircraft slows to a safe stop on 
the runway. 


initiates braking 
to distance-to- 
ator to deter- 
braking effort 





Pilot immed 
action, refé 
refusal-point 

mine degree 
require.. 
























Takeoff Monitor? Why? 





The transition to jet powered aircraft has removed the usual kinesthetic and noise 
references which formerly enabled the pilot to monitor the takeoff performance 
of his aircraft. Such high performance aircraft require complete pilot attention 
to takeoff requirements allowing only limited time for reference to Engine Per- 
formance Indicating Systems, position on the runway, etc. With only limited 
proficiency in determining performance and distance traveled, specific instru- 
mentation to provide the necessary intelligence is mandatory. 












The Honeywell Takeoff Monitor System has been developed to monitor aircraft {4 
performance during the takeoff roll, and to present the pilot with the information a 
he needs to safely operate his aircraft during this critical phase of a flight. 







Aircraft acceleration is the parameter used to monitor aircraft performance 
because it instantaneously reflects any change in the aircraft thrust and drag 
system. This means that performance deterioration can be immediately translated 














During a norma! takeoff, the into an abort signal. Velocity is an undesirable parameter because it is the integral 
indicator shows distance ~emain- of acceleration, hence does not permit the instantaneous detection of loss in 
ing to Refusal Peint. Ai Refusal acceleration. Under certain circumstances, a takeoff monitor system based on 
Point the indicator reads “zero” monitoring velocity is rendered ineffective by this delay in detecting performance 


and a warning flag appears on deterioration. 


the indicator. A continuous green 
"'GO" signal indicates the takeoff 
is progressing normally. At Refusal 
Point the monitoring circuit is 
automatically de-energized. 


In addition, the Honeywell Takeoff Monitor System measures distance traveled, 
providing information on distance remaining to the Refusal Point. System operation 
is controlled by circuit interlocks to prevent premature abort signals or abort 
signals from occurring after the aircraft has passed the Refusal Point. 


The Honeywell Takeoff Monitor System is presented as a simple ond practical 
| by means of monitoring aircraft performance during takeoff and to provide the pilot 
with the pertinent information so obtained. 
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An initial production contract for 5 


one-man ‘“Rotorcycle” helicopters 
has been awarded to the Hiller Air- 
craft Corporation by the US Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics. The “pre- 
liminary” quantity of 5 will be de- 
livered to the Marine Corps for 
field evaluation. First deliveries are 
scheduled for September 1959. 





An “additional” quantity of Ro- 
torcycles will be constructed along 
with the 5 military vehicles. Some of 
these will be sold to European mili- 
tary and civilian agencies for evalu- 
ation, and others will be used for 
test and demonstration purposes 
here and abroad. 


e? 7 @ 


Aviation Cadets will be restored to 
Marine Corps ranks next summer as 
a Marine pre-flight training program 
goes into operation at NATC, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Identical to the Naval Aviation 
Cadet program from which the Corps 
has acquired many of its pilots since 
1941, the 18-month course offers ca- 
dets commissions as Marine second 
lieutenants upon successful comple- 
tion of training. Selected candidates 
will hold a special enlisted grade of 
“Marine Aviation Cadet” and will 
wear Marine officer-style uniforms. 

Plans call for 307 Marine trainees 
to be phased in during the first year 
of the program. An initial group of 
11 is scheduled to commence pre- 
flight training 6 July 1959. Applica- 
tions will be accepted beginning 1 
Jan 1959. 
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Glow from a cigarette lighter in a 
completely dark room produces more 
than enough light for a new closed- 
circuit television camera to transmit 
a clear picture of the entire room. 

The camera’s developers at the 
General Electric Company said it 
can be used for a variety of military 
applications such as surveillance and 
detection. 

It works on a principle similar to 
that of an ordinary TV camera ex- 
cept that it is many times more sen- 
sitive and utilizes a newly-developed 
image orthicon tube and special cir- 
cuitry. It is believed to be the first 
camera of this sensitivity not relying 
on a separate infra red light source. 

e Ff # 

A missile to supply troops isolated 
by terrain or enemy action has been 
developed. 

Called the ‘“‘Lobber,” the ballistic 
cargo missile was developed by Con- 
vair Division of General Dynamics 
Corporation. Instead of a warhead 
it will carry supplies and equipment. 
Design details such as size, range, 
payload and launching and landing 
techniques have not been disclosed. 


ome 





INFANTRY EMERGENCY SuPPLY — ISOLATED UNIT 
However, the missile is said to be 
simple in concept and operation, ac- 
curate, reliable and can be hand- 
carried in the field by a team of 3 


men. 








craft for the Army will soon be 
equipped with a radar system that 
produces clear, detailed ground 
maps from behind a protective cover 





of darkness, clouds or fog. 

Philco Corporation, the developer 
of the new radar, said it has received 
a contract to build 8 of the high 
resolution systems. 

Compact enough to be used in 
most operational aircraft, the light- 
weilght radar uses a new signal proc. 
essing technique known as “RE- 
DAP.” 

FF 8 

LtGen Kim Dai Shik, Commandant 
of the Korean Marine Corps, took 
an orientation flight in a F3D Sky- 
knight during his recent tour of East 
Coast Marine bases. His pilot for the 






flight was Col H. C. Hutchinson, 
commander of MAG-24. Heading 
the second largest Marine Corps in 
the world, Gen Kim observed US 
Marine Corps organization and 
training during his visit to this 
country. 
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Decorations 
and 


Awards 


Tr Lit lll 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 
With Combat “V” 


CPL THEO J. DANCE 


3d Bn, 24th Marines, 4th Mar Div 
Saipan, 15 June-9 July 1944 


PFC ROBERT S. BADE 


2d Bn, | Ith Marines, Ist Mar Div 
Korea, 21 Sept 1950 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 
With Metal Pendant 


SSGT STANLEY S. GOCLON 


2d Bn, 9th Marines, 3d Mar Div 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


SSGT LARRY C. HUFF 


Air Development Squadron 6 
Antarctic, 16 Oct-9 Dec 1956 


SSGT ROBERT C. SPANN 
Air Develepment Squadron 6 
Antarctic, 20 Dec 1955-19 Jan 1956 


\ 


~ 


* * * 
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LETTER OF COMMENDATION 
With Metal Pendant 


(Continued ) 


t 
SGT DONALD F. GEPHART 


2d Bn, 9th Marines, 3d Mar Div 
Okinawa, 5 Sept 1956 


SGT MARVIN TINO 


San Francisco Naval Shipyard 
4 Jan 1958 


CPL BUDDY C. FAIRBANKS 


Dania, Fla. 
4 Jan 1958 


CPL JACKIE D. FOSTER 


Surf City, N.C. 
15 Sept 1957 


PFC ROBERT A. THOMAS 


San Francisco Naval Shipyard 
4 Jan 1958 
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LETTER OF COMMENDATION 


CAPT ROBERT P. HARRIS 


Alexandria, Egypt 
1-2 Nov 1956 


CAPT THOMAS E. MURPHREE 
13 Oct 1954-28 Feb 1957 


CAPT GEORGE D. PULLEN 


Air Development Squadron 6 
Antarctic, 22 Oct 1956-31 Mar 1957 


ISTLT JOHN S. RATZLAFF 


Air Development Squadron 6 
Antarctic, 2-10 Feb 1957 


ISTLT GORDON E. SHOCKLEY 
Okinawa, 4 Apr 1957 


CPL RICHARD L. JORDAN 


8th Engr Bn, FMFLant 
Puerto Rico, || Sept 1957 
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a) The enemy will advan t 
ward Chishima (the Kurils) from t A 
Aleutian Islands. 

b) He will push directly for thay 
Japanese homeland from the Centra, 
reaches of the Pacific. q 

c) He will strike toward the Jap 
nese main islands from the Centra 
Pacific, via Formosa and Okinawa. Vay 

d) He will advance against thei 
Japanese homeland from Ney 
Guinea or the area north of A 
tralia, through the Philippine Is 
lands. A 

After the withdrawal operatil 
from Kiska in July 1943, IGH¢ 
feared the first alternative cite 
above. Hence the defense of 
Kuril Islands and of Hokkaido wa 
hurriedly strengthened. On 16 Mar 
1945, the Northern Army was com 
verted into an operational army, sep 
arate from other forces in the homes 
land, and was renamed the Fif 
Area Army. LtGen Kiichiro Hig 
chi, the Area Army Commander, a 
signed the Twenty-seventh Arm 
(which was in his order of battle) tomy) 
the Kurils. The core of LtGen Shozd 
Terakura’s Twenty-seventh Arm 
consisted of the 42d and 9\st div 
sions. 

Following the air raid upon Tru 
by a US Navy striking force in Feb 
ruary 1944, IGHQ paid great atten 
tion to the Formosa and Okinawé 
areas, and commenced to strengthe 
those districts. On 22 March, IGHQ 
assigned the Thirty-second Army td 
Okinawa and teinforced the For 
mosa Army. 

During the first part of May 
IGHQ placed the Eastern Army, the 


Artist: Nakamura Ken-Ichi 
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By Saburo Hayashi 


) THE PACIFIC WAR 


NEORCEMENT OF JAPANESE 
“WAOMELAND DEFENSE 


In collaboration with Dr. Alvin D. Coox 





manuscript. 





This is the second of three selected chapters from Saburo Hayashi's book, The Japanese Army in 
The Pacific War, soon to be published by the Marine Corps Association. In order to preserve the Japa- 
nese point of view, no attempt has been made to alter, change or delete any portion of the original 








Wamy, the Western Army, 
“Air Division (Tokyo), the 
roup (Osaka), and the 
mM Vt roup (North Kyushu) un- 
Mer-the command of Prince Higashi- 
. }: Peni, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Wiemmencral Defense Command. The 
) mince was directed to strengthen 
emer preparations quickly, in co-op- 
tion with the Navy, and to defend 
jpan Proper. 
‘This meant an enlargement of 
be authority of the Defense Com- 
"@ander-in-Chief who, until then, 
Aemhild only issue orders concerning 
tnse to forces in the Japanese 
¥ eland. By the terms of the revi- 
o@, he now had the right to exer- 
¥ direct and complete control over 
command. 
6 July 1944, IGHQ effected a 
ber of emergency measures de- 
d to strengthen the defenses of 
he fapanese homeland: 
a) Assigned one mixed regiment to 
achi-jo-jima, Nii-jima, and O-shima 
Mie Izu Shichito). 
!Mobilized 9 divisions: 81st, 93d, 
84th, 44th, 73d, 77th, 72d, and 
#Mperial Guard; plus the 4th 
He Division. The main strength 
8ist and 93d divisions came 
moocadre training units of the 
for infantry, cavalry, artil- 
ngineers, etc. These divisions 
fe Excellent; the others were re- 
ized from depot divisions. 
assed about 500 fighter planes 
‘Kanto Plain for purposes of 
erénse. 
Transferred the 28th Division 
*Manchuria to northern Kyu- 
@ held it in IGHQ Reserve. 
July, IGHQ issued wartime 
fe brders to each military dis- 
et in the east, center, and west of 
apan, as well as Korea, with a view 
toward strengthening their defensive 


« 
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posture. Six days later, IGHQ as- 
signed an order of battle to LtGen 
Toshimichi Uemura’s Thirty-sixth 
Army, which consisted mainly of the 
8Ist, 93d, and 4th Tank divisions. 
The bulk of that army was to con- 
centrate and wait in the Kanto dis- 
trict near the foot of Mt. Fuji, ready 
for any eventuality. 

In preparation for air combat to 
come, additional measures were 
taken on 15 July. The 18th (Osaka) 
and 19th (northern Kyushu) Air 
Groups were reorganized into the 
ilth and 12th Air Divisions, in order 
to enhance their combat capabilities 
for air defense. 

During August the Air Force 
schools were also reorganized into 
Air Training Divisions, thereby al- 
lowing them to participate in defen- 
sive operations after instruction. In 
order to exercise central control over 
air defense operations by Air Train- 
ing Divisions in the homeland, an 
Air Training Command was estab- 
lished, which was concurrently the 
inspectorate-General of Aviation. 

We have previously seen that on 
24 July 1944, IGHQ had decided 
upon a “Plan for the Conduct of 
Future Operations.” The _ basic 
document consisted of four major 
points: 

a) Strengthen defenses on the sea 
front embracing the Philippine Is- 
lands, Formosa, the Nansei Island 
Group (the Ryukyu Archipelago), 
the homeland, and the Kurils. 

b) Prepare to annihilate the Amer- 
ican forces by concentrating the mili- 
tary strength of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, in order to coun- 
ter an attack against one of the 
above-cited districts (the so-called 
“Sho-Go” Operation). 

c) Pursue the Siang-Kwei Opera- 
tion (plan to defeat the Chinese 


Army) and offset the uncertain mari- 
time routes by utilizing Continental 
transportation facilities. 

d) Select sea transportation routes 
lying near shore, to ensure the pro- 
tection of shipping. 

The decisive battles which were 
supposed to occur near the home- 
land were termed the “Sho-Go” Op- 
eration for the sake of convenience, 
as mentioned earlier. Areas where 
crucial encounters were expected in- 
cluded the 4 districts through which 
American forces might advance 
against Japan. In anticipation of 
this decisive campaign, target dates 
had been established. It was after- 
wards planned to complete prepara- 
tions as soon as possible. 

“Sho-1” Operation (decisive battle 
in the Philippine Islands area): End 
of August. 

“Sho-2”” Operation (decisive cam- 
paign in the Formosa and Ryukyu 
Group region): End of August. 

“Sho-3” Operation (decisive battle 
in homeland, except Hokkaido): End 
of October. 

“Sho-4” Operation (decisive en- 
counter in the northeastern district 
— Hokkaido): End of October. 

During preparations for the “Sho- 
3” Operation (in the homeland), 
importance was attached to the 
southern and southwestern parts of 
Kyushu; the southern portion of 
Shikoku Island; the Ise, Toyohashi, 
Sagami, Chiba-Ibaragi, Sendai, and 
Aomori districts as potential landing 
points for the American forces. 

Consolidation of preparations for 
the decisive ‘““Sho-Go” air operations 
was targeted for the end of August. 
Plans to counter the American as- 
sault called for a thorough concen- 
tration of Army and Navy air power 
in the decisive battle area. The 
main American forces were to be 
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Artist: Suski Makoto 


Tokyo air raid ‘ 


caught and wiped out by the appli- 
cation of combined fighting strength. 
From about the same time, airfields 
with large-scale facilities began to be 
established throughout the home- 
land, lest planes within Japan be 
knocked out by air raids. 

On 26 December, IGHQ set up 
the Sixth Air Army Command under 
LtGen Michio Sugawara, who was in 
turn responsible to Prince Higashi- 
kuni, the over-all Defense Com- 
mander. The Sixth Air Army Com- 
mand was to pay close heed to the 
preparation of air operations in the 
homeland. 

In the course of offensive or de- 
fensive landing battles, striking pow- 
er surely exceeded the capabilities 
of defensive positions. Since naval 
vessels now possessed sufficient might 
to gain acendancy over land fortifi- 
cations, anti-amphibious defense grew 
very, very difficult. In addition, the 
loss of the island of Saipan caused 
the garrison units on other isles to 
lose confidence in their defensive 
ability. IGHQ therefore hastily 
edited “Essentials of Island Defense” 
and issued appropriate instructions 
to all of the armed forces. 

The “Essentials of Island Defense” 
started from the basic notion that 
anti-landing defense cannot be es- 
tablished without enduring severe 
naval bombardment. The following 
points were emphasized: 

a) Lay out and equip positions 
which can withstand heavy naval 
and aerial bombardment, and which 
are suitable for protracted delaying 
action. 

b) The zone of (defensive) posi- 
tions should generally consist of sea- 
side sites (from which losses could be 
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inflicted upon landing units by firing 
from the shoreline); “detention” 
positions (to restrict the establish- 
ment of landing-unit beachheads be- 
hind the shoreline positions); main 
positions; and redoubt works. 

c) Diminish the fighting effective- 
ness of landing units and try every 
available means to exploit the previ- 
ously mentioned positional zones; 
seize Opportunities to try to annihi- 
late the foe in one fell swoop. 

Anti-landing defense on the part 
of the Japanese Army formerly im- 
plied annihilation at the shoreline. 
Experience, however, taught that 
beach positions were torn to pieces 
by naval bombardment, and the 
main positions were now to be con- 
structed far from the shoreline, Thus 
maximum losses could be inflicted 
upon the enemy at sea, on the coast 
line, and on the beaches, followed 
by the assumption of the offensive in 
due course. 

One of the tactical problems 
spawned by WWII was whether to 
crush landings by shoreline combat 
or by (inland) deployment The 
question also came up when the Ger- 
man Army was seeking to defend the 
coasts of northern France. Report- 
edly there was bitter opposition be- 
tween Marshal Rommel’s concept of 
annihilation at the shoreline, and 
Marshal von Runstedt’s principle of 
combat involving withdrawal (in- 
land). In the case of the Germans, 
Rommel’s views on defense were 
eventually put into practice. 

Although IGHQ adopted the con- 
cept of (inland) annihilation, they 
did not completely abandon the idea 
of sinking landing craft by coastal 
fire. In the “Essentials of Island 


Defense,” especially serious atten. 
tion was devoted to the effectiveness 
of automatic weapons (20mm and 
above) during seaside combat. The 
scattered emplacement of such Weap- 
ons near shore was encouraged, 
After August, consequently, many 
Independent Automatic Weapon 
Units were hastily organized. 

The basic principle of anti-land. 
ing defense was not changed, ie, 
annihilation on the high seas, there. 
by causing the landing units to share 
the fate of the troopships. In the 
“Essentials for Island Defense,” only 
ground tactics were modified. 

Points which the Army stressed in 
the tactics of annihilation at sea in- 
cluded, first, ramming (suicide ship) 
attacks against troopships staging off- 
shore (at anchor); and, secondly, air 
assaults against carriers and _trans- 
ports. In the second case, the Army 
Air Force made a point of attacking 
transports without attempting to 
raid task forces. The method of at- 
tack entailed training primarily in 
the use of “‘skip-bombing,” whereby 
projectiles skim the water surface 
and hit a troopship target on the 
“second-bounce” trajectory. To as 
sure a perfect probability of hit, 
“special attack” (suicide plane) tac- 
tics were adopted, starting with the 
Leyte campaign. 

In June 1944 the Naval High 
Command submitted a proposal to 
its Army counterpart: 

“Unify all Army and Navy air 
strength and apply it as one Air 
Force. Toward this end, establish 
an Aeronautical High Command or- 
ganization, in which members of the 
Army and Navy departments of 
IGHQ will hold additional posts. 
The Navy will provide the Chief; 
the Army, the Deputy Commander.” 

The Army High Command care- 
fully considered the problem and 


approved the principle of unified | 
employment (of aerial strength). But | 


for a number of practical reasons 
the Army turned down the sugges 
tions proffered by the Navy: 

“Army operations cannot: be per 
formed separately from air opera 
tions. 

“Army air units are not suited for 
naval operations. 

“The employment of Navy planes 
tends toward extremes of ‘Shoot-on- | 
sight.’ 
“Serious apprehension exists con | 
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cerning instantaneous losses inflicted 
by US warships equipped with rein- 
forced antiaircraft fire power.” 

Because of the preceding reasons, 
the Army was beset by anxiety (con- 
cerning the Navy proposal for con- 
joined aerial employment). 

On the other hand, the field mar- 
shals and fleet admirals counseled 
the Emperor on 25 June concerning 
the necessity of unified command for 
all air strength of the Army and 
Navy. After discussions, the armed 
forces decided upon a compromise 
plan (11 July): 

“The Ist Air Division (Hokkaido) 
will be under the command of the 
Twelfth (Naval) Air Fleet for oper- 
ations. 

“The 8th Air Division (Formosa) 
will similarly be put under the com- 
mand of the Second (Naval) Air 
Fleet. 

“The 7th Air Regiment and the 
98th Air Regiment (heavy bombers 
plus torpedo bombers) will be under 
the control of the Second (Naval) 
Air Fleet. 

“The Army’s Fourth Air Army 
and the Navy’s First Air Fleet will 
co-operate in air operations in the 
Philippines area. 

“For air defense of the homeland, 
Naval air units will be placed under 
the command of the Army’s Air De- 
fense aerial units. 

“The 2 services will work in close 
conjunction concerning matters of 
aeronautical technique.” 

With the reinforcement of the de- 
fenses of the homeland, a strong de- 
sire arose within IGHQ to improve 
the military situation by the inven- 
tion of weapons for decisive combat. 
In order to apply science to military 
problems, from every aspect, IGHQ 
therefore appealed to scholars and 
technical experts for their co-opera- 
lion. 

Among the various weapons in- 
tended for decisive battle, the Army 
made efforts to put thermal rays to 
practical use. They tried to perfect 


bombs which fall due to the attrac- 
tion of heat sources, in order to sink 
American troopships, with a 100 per 
cent certainty of kill. This was ex- 
pected to retrieve Japan’s fortunes 
in one fell swoop. 

In the middle of 1944, experimen- 
tation with these projectiles was car- 
ried out near Lake Hamana, in co- 
operation with many scholars and 
technicians. Difficult problems ap- 
peared in succession, however, re- 
quiring resolution, and the bombs 
could not be put to practical use. 


Since the war situation was com- 
ing to a head before the completion 
of thermal-ray weapons, IGHQ was 
obliged to rely upon ramming tech- 
niques; suicide ships or “‘special-at- 
tack” planes which could be easily 
produced in large numbers. Weap- 
ons for decisive combat thus came to 
mean suicidal expedients. 


The Army pinned its hopes on 
the balloon bomb (10 meters in di- 
ameter) as the only weapon for at- 
tacking the American Mainland. 
Ideas concerning these balloon 
bombs were derived from balloons 
which were under study in Man- 
churia for dropping propaganda 
leaflets on Soviet Russia some time 
before the Pacific War. It was now 
planned to use small bombs instead 
of leaflets, and to have them reach 
the US by taking advantage of the 
strong winds (160 to 320 kilometers 
per hour) which constantly blow 
from west to east, at an altitude of 
9,000 to 10,500 meters. 


The balloon bombs were made (in 
Tokyo) by girl students at the Yura- 
ku-za Theater and at the Nichigeki 
(Nippon Theater). 

For about 6 months after 1 No- 
vember 1944, the Army’s Special 
Balloon Regiment daily released bal- 
loon bombs (totalling some 9,000), 
mainly from sites at Otsu in Ibaragi 
Prefecture. The objective of this ac- 
tion was not to inflict casualties but 
to make the Americans feel uneasy 
psychologically because of surprise 


explosions scattered throughout the 
US. Some of the balloons certainly 
fell in America, but the effects could 
not be completely confirmed. 

At Army schools the students were 
not very well trained in science and 
technology. Infantry remained the 
backbone of the Army, as in olden 
days. Spiritual strength was consid- 
ered to be the primary element in 
the acquisition of victory. 

With the deterioration in the war 
situation, there was a growing desire 
within military circles to perfect 
miraculously effective weapons. 
Nevertheless it became abundantly 
clear that the low scientific level of 
the nation could not possibly yield 
elaborate weapons. Thus, during 
the course of the war, the gap be- 
tween the Japanese and the Ameri- 
can scientific potential for national 
defense grew ever wider with the 
passage of time. 

Weaknesses in national science 
were certainly a major factor in 
Japan’s loss of the war, but poorness 
and neglect of science were not at- 
tributable to the Army alone. It may 
well have been because the Japanese 
adopted principles of makeshift ex- 
pediency ever since the Meiji era. 

The Army’s attitude toward tech- 
nology incurred many kinds of great 
criticism from private sources at the 
time, the major points being the fol- 
lowing: 

a) The Army keeps matters tightly 
secret. 

b) The Army has a great predilec- 
tion for bamboo-spear tactics, and 
has little understanding of technol- 
ogy. 
c) Owing to a plethora of research 
facilities, there is no clear definition 
of individual responsibility. The 
right technical experts are not as- 
signed to the right posts, since the 
Army’s own technicians are put in 
charge of the units; etc. US # MC 


Next month we will present another excerpt 
from the Marine Corps Association's forth- 
coming book: The Japanese Army in the Pa- 
cific War. — Ed. 
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Next Time Fly 


@ AFTER THIS EXPERIENCE, I am convinced that all the “characters” of the Old Corps will be suitably 


replaced by our present crop of recruits. 
A new recruit had reported to our command and was being interrogated by his platoon commander 


regarding the status of his pay. 


“And did you draw a ‘dead horse’ to come up here?” queried the Lieutenant. 
“No Sir,” was the firm reply, “I took the train.” 
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By Col Orville V. Bergren 


@ WHEN THE SOVIETS LAUNCHED 
their sputnik last fall, the Depart- 
ment of Defense was immediately 
made the whipping boy for the US 
not being first into space, and a 
great hue and cry went up to reor- 
ganize the Pentagon. 

Reacting to Congressional and 
public pressure to change the organi- 
zation in the Department of Defense 
to improve the procedures for re- 
search and development, and to re- 
duce the charges of interservice bick- 
ering and duplication, the Adminis- 
tration, after several months of study, 
submitted its recommendations to 
the Congress. 

After months of hearings, political 
tugging and pulling, and much pub- 
licity, the Congress passed the De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization 
Act of 1958. Now that the firing 
has ended and the dust is settling, it 
seems appropriate to make an ac- 
count of the “new look” in Defense 
styles. 
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There is little question but that 
the most far-reaching and significant 
result of the new statute is the 
strengthening of unified commands 
and placing them under the direct 
control of the Secretary of Defense. 
That is the very heart of the new 
law. 

Heretofore, the unified and speci- 
fied commands operated under cog- 
nizant military departments, desig- 
nated as exécutive agents. For exam- 
ple, the chain of command to CINC- 
PAC went from the President to the 
Secretary of Defense, then through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the De- 
partment of the Navy as executive 
agent and then to CINCPAC. 

The Defense Reorganization Act 
has made the chain of command 
clear and direct from the President 
to the Secretary of Defense to the 
unified commander. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, acting for the Secretary, have 
entered the operations arena, and 
are no longer mere planners. The 














authority of the unified commanders 
has been strengthened. The author- 
ity of the military departments and 
the chiefs of services has been weak- 
ened. The many changes in the law, 
incidental to this change in com- 
mand structure, are replete with sig- 
nificant possibilities and have cre- 
ated certain questions that are still 
unanswered. 

Let’s first scrutinize the unified 
commands. At present there are 6 of 
them: Atlantic Command, European 
Command, Caribbean Command, 
Pacific Command, Alaskan Com- 
mand, and the Continental Air De 
fense Command. It might be here 
added that 2 specified commands 
(comprising forces from only one 
military department) also come unl- 
der the Joint Chiefs of Staff: the 
Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean Command, and the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Unified and specified commands 
are established by the President, 
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through the Secretary of Defense and 
with the advice and assistance of the 
oint Chiefs of Staff. Present plans 
call for the same lineup of unified 
and specified commands as were in 
existence prior to enactment of the 
Reorganization Act. These comba- 
tant commands are responsible to 
the President and the Secretary of 
Defense for such military missions as 
may be assigned to them. Of course, 
the organization and missions of 
these commands can and will be 
changed as circumstances require. 


Forces assigned to combatant com- 
mands may be transferred therefrom 
only by authority of, and under pro- 
cedures established by, the Secretary 
of Defense. The Administration tes- 
tified that previously the authority of 
the unified commander was clouded 
by the authority exercised over his 
forces by the chiefs of the various 
armed services. 

All forces not assigned to unified 
or specified commands remain for 
all purposes in their respective de- 
partments. In this connection, it is 
interesting to noce that operating 
forces of the Navy and Marine Corps 
are found in the unified or specified 
commands, whereas certain combat- 
type forces of the Army and Air 
Force will remain under the control 
of their respective departments. 


The commanders of unified and 
specified commands will exercise 
“full operational command” over all 
forces assigned to them. During 
hearings on the bill, apprehensions 
were voiced by some witnesses that 
the vesting of full command author- 
ity in unified commanders might 
lead to variations in policy and doc- 
trine among unified commands; i.e., 
that they might become completely 
independent and wholly self-sufh- 
cient entities, each with its own little 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air 
Force. Taking cognizance of this, 
the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House of Representatives, in its 
Report on the bill, defined the “full 
operational command” that unified 
and specified commanders would ex- 
ercise: 


“This operational control is de- 
fined as those functions of command 
involving the composition of subor- 
dinate forces, the assignment of 
tasks, the designation of objectives, 
and the authoritative direction nec- 
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essary to accomplish the mission. 
Operational control should be exer- 
cised by the use of the assigned nor- 
mal organizational units through 
their responsible commanders or 
through the commanders of subordi- 
nate forces established by the com-, 
mander exercising operational con- 
trol. It does not include such mat- 
ters as administration, discipline, in- 
ternal organization and unit train- 
ing except when a subordinate com- 
mander requests assistance. 

“Component commanders must 
understand the broad command au- 
thority of the commander of the 
unified command to which they are 
assigned. They may, however, com- 
municate directly with their chiefs 
of service in matters relating to ad- 
ministration, personnel, training, 
doctrine and combat developments, 
logistics and other matters of single 
service interest.” 

The official establishment of uni- 
fied commands pursuant to the new 
law is proceding slowly under an es- 
tablished timetable. On 15 Sept, the 
European Command, heretofore op- 
erating under the executive agency 
of the Department of the Army, was 
set up and placed under the direct 
control of the Secretary of Defense. 
Gen Lauris Norstad, USAF, present 
Supreme Allied Commander in Eu- 
rope, is wearing the additional hat 
of Commander of the European 
Command of US forces. 

On | Dec, the Alaskan Command, 
under LtGen Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., 
USAF, and the Caribbean Command, 
under LtGen Ridgeley Gaither, 
USA, will be officially established 
as unified commands ‘under the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The remainder of 
the combatant commands will fall 
in line under the aegis of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on | Jan: the Atlantic Com- 


mand, under Adm Jerauld Wright, 
USN; Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic 
and Mediterranean Command, Adm 
James L. Holloway, USN; Continen- 
tal Air Defense Command, Gen E. E. 
Partridge, USAF; Strategic Air Com- 
mand, Gen Thomas Power, USAF; 
and Pacific Command, Adm Harry 
D. Felt, USN. 

No decision has been announced 
as to whether the armed services, of 
which the present commanders are 
members, will continue to nominate 
the succeeding commanders. It 
would appear that it is a fertile field 
for maneuvering among the services. 
However, a significant clue might be 
a Department of Defense Directive 
of 12 Sept 1958, which assigned to 
the Military Departments the re- 
sponsibility for continuing to pro- 
vide the administrative and logistic 
support to the headquarters of the 
unified or specified commands for 
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WHEN PERTAINING TO MARINE CORPS MATTERS 


which they were formerly the execu- 
tive agents. In other words, the 
Navy Department will continue to 
support the headquarters of CINC- 
PAC, CINCLANT and _ CINC- 
NELM after they are transferred to 
the control of the Secretary of De- 
fense, indicating the likelihood that 
naval officers will continue to head 
those commands. Incidentally, the 
order makes the Department of the 
Army responsible for supporting the 
headquarters of the European Com- 
mand, although Gen Norstad of the 
Air Force is the present Commander. 

Under the direction, authority and 
control of the Secretary of Defense, 
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each military department is respon- 
sible for the “administration” of its 
forces assigned to unified or specified 
commands. The House Report on 
the bill that subsequently became 
the Reorganization Act goes into 
great detail to make clear its mean- 
ing as to the authority and responsi- 
bility of the military departments in 
this regard. Organization, discipline, 
personnel, training, research and 
development, procurement, logistic 
support and combat doctrine, are all 
functions within the sole sphere of 
the respective military departments 
as they pertain to their broad statu- 
tory mission. 





The Army, for example, has the 
responsibility of developing forces 
organized, equipped and trained pri- 
marily for land warfare. This un- 
divided service responsibility has 
been prescribed by Congress, and in- 
cludes the myriad functions neces- 
sary to create the most effective land 
forces that the enlightened self-in- 
terest of the Army can produce. The 
same principles are applicable to the 
services in the Departments of the 
Navy and Air Force. 

Despite this clear statement of 
legislative intent, however, there is a 
considerable gray area which may 
well result in differences between 
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unified commanders and the mili- 


; | tary services as to responsibility and 
_ authority. 
| Under the new statute. the Chief 
; | Of Naval Operations and the Com- 


mandant of the Marine Corps will 
exercise “‘supervision over such of 
| the members and organizations of 
| the Navy and Marine Corps as the 


» | Secretary of the Navy determines. 
- | Such supervision shall be exercised 
| ina manner consistent with the full 

| Operational command vested in uni- 
| | fied or specified combatant com- 
| | Manders... .” Similar provisions 


apply to the Chiefs of Staff of. the 
Army and the Air Force. 
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No longer will any military chief 
of service exercise command. The 
word “supervision” was substituted 
in the statute for “command” be- 
cause the Congress recognizes only 
one Commander in Chief—the Pres- 
ident. Although one could present 
some cogent arguments against this 
reasoning, the Congressional intent 
is fairly apparent. Reasonably con- 
strued, the “supervision” authorized 
by the statute must include the many 
types of authority so necessary for 
the military chiefs of services to con- 
trol their services and carry out their 
responsibilities — from the transfer 
of military personnel between com- 


mands to the exercise of operational 
control over combatant units of 
their service not assigned to unified 
or specified commands. 

Although the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations may have lost much of his 
authority over naval operations, he 
is still, by law, the principal naval 
adviser and naval executive to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and takes 
procedence over all other officers of 
the Naval Service. Of course, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
as military chief of a separate service 
within the Department of the Navy, 
is still in the same relationship to 
CNO as previously, with this excep- 
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tion: CNO no longer exercises oper- 
ational! command over the Fleet Ma- 
rine Forces. Whether this will make 
any real difference remains to be 
seen. 

Many future Navy-Marine Corps 
dealings within the Navy Depart- 
ment may be carried on by the Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Assistant Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. The military service 
chiefs are authorized, under the new 
law, to delegate to their vice chiefs 
their authority and duties as mili- 
tary chiefs of their respective serv- 
ices, but not their responsibility as 
such. This will ostensibly give the 
chiefs more time to spend on JCS 
matters. The original bill recom- 
mended by the Administration 
would have authorized the delega- 
tion of responsibility as well as au- 
thority, but Congress balked, con- 
cluding that the responsibility of 
JCS members as chiefs of their re- 
spective services is necessary for 
soundness and reality in planning. 


In the early outcry to reorganize 
the Defense Department, proponents 
of a single chief of staff for the 
Armed Services were vocal in their 
insistence that the salvation of the 
Department of Defense rested only 
in such an organizational pyramid. 
However, the President and Secre- 
tary of Defense resisted the pressure 
and recommended the retention of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. This 
point of view was shared by the 
Congress. 

The advantages of retention of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as the corporate 
executive to the Secretary of Defense 
are many. Mr. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, Chairman of the Nationa! Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Hoover 
Commission, has called the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff system a magnificent 
military machine — one of the great 
military mechanisms of all time. Its 
advantages are that those responsible 
for the conception of the strategic 
plans are also responsible, at least 
indirectly, under the strong unified 
command system of organization, for 
their execution. Its members are 
free, without hindrance or restraint, 
to discuss and criticize strategic 
plans and programs and to present 
and advocate the employment to the 
fullest capacity of their respective 
services. Such an organization avoids 
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the single rigid military line or dog- 
ma which is inevitable in any single 
Chief of Staff system. 

The increase in size and duties of 
the Joint Staff, required by the as- 
sumption of operational control of 
the unified and specified commands 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, raised 
new fears in many Congressional 
quarters regarding the creation of an 
Armed Forces General Staff. Many 
safeguards were inserted into the 
Reorganization Act to guard against 
such an eventuality: 

a) The Declaration of Policy that 
is part of the National Security Act 
of 1947 was amended to provide in 
part that it is the intent of Congress 
in enacting this legislation “to pro- 
vide for the unified strategic direc- 
tion of the combatant forces, for 
their operation under unified com- 
mand, and for their integration into 





an efficient team of land, naval and 
air forces, but not to establish a 
single Chief of Staff over the Armed 
Forces nor an overall Armed Forces 
General Staff.” 

b) The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
retained as a corporate body. 

c) The Joint staff is limited to 400 
officers, selected by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with the approval of the 
Chairman. The Joint Staff will be 
selected in approximately equal 
numbers from: 


1) the Army 

2) the Navy and the Marine 
Corps; and 

3) the Air Force 


d) A tour of duty on the Joint 
Staff may not exceed 3 years, except 
in time of war. 

e) An officer formerly a member 
of the Joint Staff may not be reas. 
signed to the Joint Staff until 3 years 
after his last tour of duty on the 
Joint Staff. (There are 2 minor ex- 
ceptions to this provision.) 


f) The, Director of the Joint Staff 
is selected by the Chairman, JCS, in 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Restrictions on his tour of 
duty and reassignment with the 
Joint Staff are the same as for other 
officers on the Joint Staff (d. above), 


g) The Joint Staff and its Direc. 
tor are managed by the Chairman, 
JCS, on behalf of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Joint Staff performs such 
duties as the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
the Chairman prescribes. 


h) The Joint Staff must not oper- 
ate or be organized as an over-all 
Armed Forces General Staff and has 
no executive authority. The Joint 
Staff may be organized and may op- 
erate along conventional staff lines 
to support the Joint Chief of Staff in 


discharging their assigned responsi 
bilities. 

In framing the type of organiza 
tion for the Joint Staff to implement 
this new legislation, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were in disagreement for 
some time. The Navy and Marine 
Corps generally favored retaining 
the existing organization for plat 
ning, and adding an operations sec 
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tion to take care of its new responsi- 
pilities. However, agreement was 
finally reached on a conventional 
staff organization. Under the Direc- 
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J-2 Intelligence Directorate 

J-3, Operations Directorate 

J-4, Logistics Directorate 

J-5, Plans and Policy Directorate 

J-6, Communications-Electronics 
Directorate 

Military Assistance Directorate 

Joint Programs Office 

Joint Advanced Study Group 


The Joint Staff became operation- 
al on 15 August but problems of re- 
organization, assimilating additional 
officers, office space and reaching 
agreement on plans .will delay the 
complete transition fo- several 
months. For this reason, the estab- 
lishment and assumption of opera- 
tional control of the unified and 
specified commands will be gradual. 
The entire system will be in full ef- 
fect as of 1 Jan 1959. 


Plans call for the Joint Staff to be 
initially built up to 360 officers, 40 
short of its authorized 400. The 
Navy and Marine Corps will furnish 
about 120 officers to the staff, of 
whom 20 per cent will be Marine 
officers. 

The first Director, Joint Staff, is 
LtGen Oliver S. Picher, USAF. He 
is a hold over from the former Joint 
Staff. Since he is of the same service 
as the Chairman, JCS, Gen Nathan 
F. Twining, it would seem that a 
precedent is being established au- 
thorizing such identity of service for 
these 2 key posts. An excellent argu- 
ment could be made for a policy of 
the Director always being of a dif- 
ferent service than the Chairman. 


This brings into focus the ques- 
tion of the authority of the Chair- 
man over the Joint Staff, or, in other 
words, for whom does the Joint Staff 
work? The statutory language is 
not a model of clarity. It provides 
that “the Joint Staff and its Director 
are managed by the Chairman, on 
behalf of the JCS.” It further pro- 
Vides that the Joint Staff performs 
“such duties as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or the Chairman prescribes.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) 

The House Report on the Reor- 
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ganization Act purports to shed light 
on this problem when it provides 
that the loyalty of the Joint Staff 
must be to the corporate body of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. “The Joint 
Staff must not become the personal 
preserve of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Were this to 
happen, it would constitute a long, 
and probably final, step toward an 
overall Armed Forces General Staff.” 
Only time will tell how this provi- 
sion of law will be administered. 

Organization of the Joint Staff 
along conventional staff lines is 
sanctioned by the law. The meaning 
of “conventional staff lines” is spelled 
out in the House Armed Services 
Committee’s Report as including a 
J-1, 2, 3, 4 type organization. The 
Report authorizes this organization 
of the Joint Staff “on a functional 
basis to support the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in discharging their assigned 
responsibilities — and only those as- 
signed responsibilities.” 

But those responsibilities of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are broad and 
general. In addition to the new ones 
involving operation and organiza- 
tion of the unified and_ specified 
commands, the principal others as- 
signed by the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended, are to: 

1) prepare strategic plans and pro- 
vide for the strategic direction of the 
Armed Forces; 

2) prepare joint logistics plans 
and assign logistic responsibilities to 
the Armed Forces in accordance with 
those plans; 

3) review the major material and 
personnel requirements of the Armed 
Forces in accordance with strategic 
and logistic plans; 

4) formulate policies for the joint 
training of the Armed Forces; 

5) perform such other duties as 
the President or the Secretary of De- 
fense may prescribe. 

It can be seen that this broad re- 
sponsibility in the fields of opera- 
tions, personnel and logistics can be 
used to justify most activities of the 
Joint Staff. 

Although the military depart- 
ments are still separately organized, 
and have the authority and respon- 
sibility to administer all their forces 
assigned to the combatant com- 
mands, it is apparent that there may 
be some differences of opinion re- 
garding jurisdiction as between the 


Joint Staff and the service staffs, par. 
ticularly in the personnel and logis. 
tics fields. A similar area of possible 
conflict exists with regard to training 
and operations doctrine. A protec. 
tion against usurpation of power by 
the Joint Staff from the services jg 
the fact that chiefs of the services, 
wearing their JCS hats, can quickly 
put the Joint Staff straight, if they 
can agree to do so. 

An intriguing aspect of the ep. 
largement in size and scope of the 
Joint Staff is the apparent fact that 
the Secretary of Defense will now 
have, in effect, 2 staffs: one military, 
and one predominantly civilian, 
comprised of the Assistant Secre. 
taries of Defense and their many as. 
sistant and staff directors. 

In 1947, the originally-contem- 
plated functions of the Secretary of 
Defense were to settle disputes be- 
tween the services and to prescribe 
broad policy. Gradually the policy. 
making functions increased, with the 
concomitant result of an increase in 
the number of personnel in OSD. 
Planning functions, and day-to-day 
operations in many fields, were as- 
sumed. This was, and is, essentially 
a civilian staff. 

Much criticism was recently lev- 
eled in the halls of Congress at the 
OSD “civilian bureaucracy” as being 
responsible for excessive delays in 
decision making and other faults. 
Chairman Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee early in 
the session introduced a bill that 
would have cut the number of As 
sistant Secretaries of Defense from 
9 to 4, and further, would have re- 
duced the number of authorized 
employees to 600 (from an approxi- 
mate present strength of 2400). No 
action was taken on that bill, but 
the Reorganization Act did reduce 
the number of Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense from 9 to 7. Chairman 
Vinson has indicated that the size 
and functioning of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense will be the sub- 
ject of additional consideration by 
his committee in the future. 

Omitting the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
organization, the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense will henceforth be 
organized with the following princi- 
pal offices: 

Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
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(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical) 

General Counsel 

Director of Guided Missiles 

Din. ctor, Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency 

Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense (Atomic Energy) 

Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense (Legislative Affairs) 

Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense (Special Operations) 

The obvious areas of potential 
duplication of effort and jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the Joint 
Staff and the OSD staff formed by 
the Assistant Secretaries and their 
many assistants are in personnel and 
logistics, although there are others. 

Among the many other provisions 
of the Defense Reorganization Act 
of 1958, the 3 most publicized were 
those which the President asked the 
Congress to change after the House 
Committee on Armed Services re- 
ported out its bill. The bitter floor 
fight and debate dramatized their 
importance. As finally passed by the 
Congress, they were: 

1) The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized and enjoined to transfer, 
abolish, reassign or consolidate func- 
tions among the services in order to 
provide for more effective, efficient 
and economical administration and 
operation and to eliminate duplica- 
tion. However, the Secretary can 
hot tamper with functions that are 
prescribed by statute until 30 days of 
Congressional session after he reports 
his contemplated action to the Con- 
gress. A simple resolution by either 
the House or the Senate against 
such a proposal will overrule the 
Secretary’s authority to carry it out. 
Most functions of the various serv- 
ices have been decreed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the Key West 
agreement and subsequent functions 
papers. These the Secretary can 
change at will. The roles and mis- 
sions of the services that are pre- 
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scribed by statute are, for the most 
part quite general. The Army, Navy 
and Air Force are charged with or- 
ganizing, training, and equipping 
their forces primarily for prompt 
and sustained operations incident to 
operations on land, at sea, and offen- 
sive and defensive air operations, re- 
spectively. The Navy is guaranteed 
its naval aviation. The Marine Corps 
is specified as a 3-division, 3-wing 
force, and its functions are spelled 
out in substantial detail. With Con- 
gress bound to scrutinize closely any 
proposal to tamper with naval avia- 
tion or the Marine Gorps, it can be 
said that the position of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, in this regard, is 
relatively unchanged. 

2) Each military department will 
be “separately organized” under its 
own Secretary, rather than “sepa- 
rately administered” as previously 
provided for in the National Secur- 
ity Act, and shall function under the 
direction, authority and control of 
the Secretary of Defense. This sec- 
tion spells out clearly the complete 
authority exercised by the Secretary 
of Defense over all military depart- 
ments, and clarifies and specifies the 
authority of his Assistant Secretaries 
in dealing with the departments. 

3) A secretary of a Military De- 
partment or a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff may present to the 
Congress, on his own initiative, after 
first informing the Secretary of De- 
fense, any recommendations relating 
to the Department of Defense that 
he may deem proper. The Presi- 
dent termed this “as inviting legal- 
ized insubordination.” As a matter 
of practice, however, the right is 
vather academic. The secretaries and 
chiefs of services have had this iden- 
tical right under the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, as amended, but 
have never availed themselves of it. 

The remaining principal changes 
in the Reorganization Act are: 

1) The position of Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering 
is established in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Director 
is the principal adviser to the Secre- 
tary on scientific and technical mat- 
ters, supervises all research and engi- 
neering activities in the Department 
of Defense, and directs and controls 
(including their assignment or reas- 
signment) research and engineering 
activities that the Secretary of De- 
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fense deems to require centralized 
management. The Director is senior 
in rank to all Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. The Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Engineering) will cease to exist. At 
some future time, this office may take 
over the functions now exercised by 
the Director of Guided Missiles and 
the Director, Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. He will certainly 
supervise them. 

2) The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to carry out any supply or 
service activity common to more 
than one military department by a 
single agency or any other organiza- 
tional entities that he deems appro- 
priate. He had this authority previ- 
ously, although it was not so clearly 
spelled out by statute. 

3) Although the number of au- 
thorized Secretaries of Defense was 
reduced from 9 to 7, the new Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering has more authority and 
rank than the former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Research and En- 
gineering). Also, in recent years 
there have been only 8 assistant sec- 
retaries. Therefore, the net result of 
the reduction to 7 assistant secre- 
taries is no change. No present As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense will be 
demoted. 

4) The statutory prohibition 
against the Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, to vote in JCS proceedings, 
was repealed. Since voting as such is 
not part of JCS procedures, the pro- 
hibition against the Chairman’s vot- 
ing was viewed as academic. 

5) The number of authorized as- 
sistant secretaries of the military de- 
partments was reduced from 4 to 3. 
At present there are Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Navy for: Personnel and 
Reserve Forces; Material; Air; and 
Financial Management. No an- 
nouncement has been made as to 


which 3 secretaries will be retained. ~ 


The law gave 6 months to effect the 
change. 

6) The interservice transfer of 
officers, with consent of the officers 
concerned, is authorized. To prevent 








raiding among the services, the rank 
and precedence given such an officer 
by a service may be no higher than 
he enjoyed in his former service. 
Regulations will be promulgated by 
the Secretary of Defense to provide 
procedures for such transfers. 

This, then, is the answer of the 
85th Congress to the cries to reor- 
ganize the Department of Defense. 
While attempting to retain the ad- 
vantages of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
acting as a corporate body, the plan 
provides for strong centralized stra- 
tegic planning and control of the 
far-flung combatant forces of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air 
Force. Although it retains the Army, 
Navy and Air Force as separate mili- 
tary departments, the new organiza- 
tion, in enhancing the power of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and doubling 
the size of the Joint Staff, moves 
closer to the Armed Services General 
Staff so detested by Congress. It 
therefore is a compromise between 
the requests for more centralized 
authority for military operations and 
the necessity for avoiding the disad- 
vantages of complete centralized au- 
thority. 

It carries, as before, a mandate to 
the Secretary of Defense to eliminate 
cuplication and provide for efficient 
and economical administration of 
the Defense Department. But the 
problem of ending the claims of 
duplication and so-called interserv- 
ice bickering so decried by Congress 
and the public is anything but sim- 
ple. 

Most of the attention has been 
focused on the very expensive family 
of missiles being developed by the 
services, and the attendant race for 
the new types of military functions 
that the missiles have created. The 
publicized disputes as between Thor 
and Jupiter, and between Bomarc 
and Nike-Hercules, are more than 
contests between the Air Force and 
Army for the assignment of respon- 
sibility for intermediate range and 
anti-aircraft and anti-missile missiles. 
They also involve great pressures 
exerted by private industries with 











huge financial stakes in the issues, 

So broad is the industrial base for 
the manufacture of components of 
the various missiles that the pro- 
posed cut-back or cancellation of 
any missile brings an immediate 
Congressional storm of protest. Of 
course, ia the desperate struggle 
with the Soviets for technological 
and military superiority, the benefits 
to the US of competition in the de. 
velopment of weapons cannot be 
underestimated. But cost factors and 
duplication in employment of the 
weapons and weapons systems are 
also not to be ignored. So it can be 
seen that the reorganization of the 
Defense Department is not a panacea 
for this perplexing problem. 

But the new mold is the product 
of months of careful consideration 
by the highest military and civilian 
experts in the government and of 
the most deliberate legislative efforts 
by the Congress. Therefore, regard- 
less of the personal conviction of any 
one regarding the relative merits of 
the plan, it is now the law of the 
land and it is imperative that every 
person in the Department of De- 
fense wholeheartedly strive to make 
it work. 

There may and probably will be 
“growing pains” for some time. It is 
also likely that it is not a perfect 
organization, if, indeed, anything 
approaching perfection could be at- 
tained in such a huge, sprawling and 
complex establishment. Therefore, it 
is possible that further changes in 
the organization will be sought be- 
fore many years pass. The propo- 
nents of more centralization will 
doubtless continue to be opposed by 
the advocates of greater decentrali- 
zation. 

One thing is certain—the military 
responsibilities of the US in the 
world today are such that we can af- 
ford nothing less than the best or- 
ganization that can be devised. And 
with the Department of Defense 
spending more than $40 billion an- 
nually, the effect of this reorganiza- 
tion will be very carefully watched 
by the public and Congress. US @ MC 
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Messes ? ? ? 


# Just Berore elements of the 3d MarDiv moved out of Camp McGill, Japan, to Okinawa, a new 
Marine lieutenant received an invitation to dine in the General's private mess. As he looked in bewilder- 
ment at the invitation, he said, “What confuses me is why the generals eat in private messes and the pri- 
vates eat in general messes.” 





LtCol D. D. Nicholson, Jr. 
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*Being an exclusive for Members only the 
regular 10% discount has been taken into 
consideration in the above price. 


THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
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For Association Members 


ONLY 


‘“‘Infanterie Grieft an (Infantry Attacks) based on 
personal experiences in Belgium, the Argonne, the 
V osges, the Carpathians and Italy .. . is an excellent 

. manual of infantry tactics, in which minor 
operations are vividly described with good sketch 
maps and the tactical lessons clearly drawn.” 


Brigadier Desmond Young 
in Rommel, The Desert Fox 
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Long a collectors’ item, with 
rare copies selling for $25.00 
each, this textbook on small-unit 
operations has been published by 
the Marine Corps Association as 
a service to members. 























It was written by Rommel 
when he was a lieutenant colonel 
and it has since become a mili- 
tary handbook, to be placed in 
the hallowed category along with 
other classics of our age. 


Complete with military 
sketches, it gives a detailed treat- 
ment of company and platoon 
combat action problems. 


This is a limited edition for 
Association members only. Get 
your order in today. Make checks 
or money orders payable to the 
Marine Corps Association. 








STALIN’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
CHURCHILL, ATTLEE, ROOSEVELT 
& TRUMAN, 1941-1945 


The historic wartime correspondence 
between the Heads of State of the 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union throws much light on the 
conduct of WWII and on the relations 
among the Great Powers. On the basis 
of material in Soviet archives, publica- 
tion of the correspondence was under- 
taken in the USSR in 1957, in the Rus- 
sian language. The present English- 
language edition was originally pub- 
lished in 2 volumes in the Soviet Union. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., NY. $7.50 


THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
MONTGOMERY 


Field-Marshal the Viscount Montgomery 
of Alamein, K.G. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery, who now 
retires after 50 years of continuous Army 
service, here recounts the events of 
his life: his boyhood, his schooling, his 
apprenticeship in WWI, his marriage, 
his battles (on and off the field) in 
WWII, and — far from least — his sub- 
sequent career as the “enfant terrible” 
of the British War Office. The entire 
book manuscript was written in long- 
hand by the author. 

World Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio $6.00 


SHERMAN 


B. H. LIDDELL HART 

This is a new edition of a classic 
biography which has long been out of 
print. When first published in 1929 it 
was hailed as “a masterly performance.” 
Today this book has achieved the status 
of a classic military study. In it Capt 
Hart regards Sherman as the dominant 
military genius of the Civil War. 
Though the major portion of this book 
is necessarily devoted to military affairs, 
the personality of William Tecumseh 
Sherman himself is never lost sight of. 
A frequent contributor to the GAZETTE, 
Capt Hart is regarded as one of the 
foremost military theorists of our time. 
Frederick A. Praeger, NY. $7.50 


50 


UN PARADE 


TIMES OF TRIAL: Great Crises 
in the American Past 


Edited by ALLAN NEVINS 
for "American Heritage" 

This volume tells in words and pic- 
tures the story of 12 great crises in 
American statecraft — and how our 
leaders met, or failed to meet, their 
challenge. Here are portrayed the great 
(and weak) men, and recreated the cru- 
cial moments that changed America’s 
destiny: from Benjamin Franklin’s at- 
tempt to unite the colonies in 1754 to 
FDR’s abortive move to reorganize the 
Supreme Court in 1937. Bruce Catton, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, George Dan- 
gerfield and 9 other leading historians 
have written this readable narrative. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., NY. $5.95 
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FOUR DAYS IN JULY 


CORNEL LENGYEL 

This is the hour-by-hour, minute-by- 
minute story of the first 4 days of July, 
1776. In this meticulously researched 
chronicle of a revolution’s beginnings, 
based on contemporary letters, speeches 
and personal diaries, the author tells of 
these four momentous days in terms of 
the men and women who lived them. 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, NY. $4.95 


FINLAND AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION, 1917-1922 


C. JAY SMITH, JR. 

Beginning by surveying the field of 
Finno-Russian relations from the start 
of the 20th century, this book goes on 
to treat in detail the nationalist Finnish 
response to “Russification” by the Tsar- 
ist regime, the close connection between 
the abortive Finnish socialist revolution 
of 1918 and the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia, Finnish efforts to gain East 
Karelia, the role of Finland in the Rus- 
sian Civil War, and the German and 
Allied interventions in Russia. It 
throws new light on such questions as 
Tsarist Russian and Soviet Russian na- 
tionality problems, German and Allied 
policies during WWI, and the failure of 
Russian anti-communists to overthrow 
the Bolshevik regime. 

University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. $4.50 


THE BRAMBLE BUSH 


CHARLES MERGENDAHL 

This powerful novel is the story of an 
idealistic, small-town doctor who fell in 
love with the wife of his best friend and 
found himself faced with a decision no 
doctor should be required to make. It 
also deals with an entire town, a town 
made up of individuals, with each of 
the townspeople related in some way to 
the shocking scandal in which their re. 
spected, beloved doctor was involved. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, NY. $3.95 


SURROUNDED ON THREE SIDES 


JOHN KEASLER 

This amusing novel is a light-hearted 
foray into the swamps of conformity, 
and the reader may be surprised to dis- 
cover that he has bagged some solid 
food for thought before he gets back 
home. The whole mad business got 
started when Paul Higgins decided to 
make like Peter at the dike and stem 
the awful Tide of Progress that was 
sweeping over the last undiscovered 
paradise of Florida. 


J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $3.75 


SMOLENSK UNDER SOVIET RULE 


MERLE FAINSOD 

This book is based upon the most 
important and comprehensive group of 
Soviet documents yet to come into pos- 
session of the West— the Smolensk 
Archive. Captured by the German 
armies when they seized Smolensk in 
1941, and falling into American hands 
at the end of WWII, the 200,000 pages 
of the Archive cover all aspects of Soviet 
rule in Smolensk and the surrounding 
area for the years from 1917 through 
1938. Merle Fainsod is Director of Po- 
litical Studies at the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University, and Profes- 
sor of Government at Harvard. This is 
a Rand Corporation Research Study. 


Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge, Mass. $8.50 


73 NORTH: THE DEFEAT OF 
HITLER'S NAVY 


DUDLEY POPE 

Capt (now Adm) R. St. Vincent Sher- 
brooke, RN, had been ordered to escort 
a convoy by the Arctic route to Russia. 
In the mid-winter weather he was 
spotted by a U-boat and an overwhelm- 
ing German naval force attacked him in 
the Barents Sea. With only 4 small de 
stroyers Capt Sherbrooke beat off the 
attack and not one merchantman was 
lost. Sherbrooke was awarded the Vic- 
toria Cross. But the battle had far- 
reaching consequences. When he learned 
of it, Hitler in a fury ordered the scrap- 
ping of the whole German surface fleet. 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $4.95 
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10 SECRETS OF BOWLING 


DON CARTER 

Don Carter, world champion of the 
tenpins, reveals his step-by-step method, 
which is calculated to reduce the margin 
of human error. In addition, he pro- 
vides helpful information on the sport's 
historical background, its more recent 
developments, present-day equipment, 
and etiquette on the lanes. Anthony 
Ravielli’s lucid two-color illustrations 
offer graphic evidence of Don Carter's 
winning technique. 
Viking Press, Inc., NY. 


COMMON STOCKS AND 
UNCOMMON PROFITS 


PHILIP A. FISHER 
Speaking from more than 25 years 
of successful investment experience, the 
author tells in detail what to do and 
what not to do for maximum invest- 
ment profit. His 10 “Don'ts” for inves- 
tors puncture the popular regard for 
purely mathematical factors so impor- 
tant to some investors. This book is 
full of examples of stocks whose per- 
formance has proved the intelligence of 
this approach, and its superiority to the 
elementary “buy cheap, sell dear” ap- 
proach. 
Harper & Brothers, NY. 


AIRCRAFT COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS 


J. H. R. GROVER 

This volume is a companion to the 
author’s “Radio Aids to Air Naviga- 
tion,” and again the requirements of 
the (British) Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation License have been the 
guide to beth contents and style. Part 1 
contains theoretical circuit descriptions 
of contemporary equipment; Part 2, set- 
ting up and practical operating instruc- 
tions; Part 3, brief details of VHF trans- 
mitter/receivers, contemporary American 
equipment and ancillaries. The book 
was printed in Great Britain. 


$2.95 


$3.50 


THE DIVINE WIND. 
RIKIHE] INOGUCHI, TADASHI NAKAJIMA 
and ROGER PINEAU 

In Japan’s desperate aerial suicide of- 
fensive during the last year of WWII, 
more than 4,000 pilots hurled them- 
selves and their planes into oblivion 
against the US Pacific Fleet. The Japa- 
nese authors of this book were them- 
selves staff officers with the Naval Spe- 
cial Attack Force (Kamikaze) from the 
formation of the original 13-pilot unit 
in the Philippines until the dissolution 
of the Force at the end of the war. 


U. S. Naval Institute 


Annapolis, Md. $4.50 


ANTARCTIC ASSAULT 


CDR PAUL W. FRAZIER, USN 

As a member of the staff of RAdm 
George Dufek, Cdr Frazier participated 
in the struggle to build and supply sta- 
tions on the remote wastes of the Ant- 
arctic Continent for the observations of 
scientific teams during the International 
Geophysical Year. This account begins 
as early as 1947 with Operation Wind- 
mill, which made the first assault against 
the ice and snow to establish ground 
control points, and continues through 
Operations Deep Freeze I and II to the 
planning of Operation Deep Freeze III 
in 1957 when the scientists were already 
at their work. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., NY. $4.00 


THE HELICOPTER 


JACOB SHAPIRO 

This book brings the helicopter to life 
for the general reader. The author, a 
designer of this type of aircraft, here 
explains what the helicopter is, and 
how it works within the general pattern 
of scientific ideas and mechanical ex- 
perience understood by those innocent 
of engineering. The reader will learn 
about the manner and capabilities of a 
machine with a great destiny. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS: The 1917 
Campaign 
LEON WOLFF 

As 1917 dawned, West European 
civilization lay in ruins. The casualties 
of 29 months of fighting had mounted 
to over 20,000,000. Now Field Marshal 
Haig proposed to Lloyd George still 
another titanic operation, this time in 
the fields of Flanders in front of Ypres; 
and he got his way. In that single year, 
From Messines Ridge to Passchendaele, 
400,000 Allied casualties were suffered 
in the Flanders mud,'the British attack- 
ing again and again, advancing across 
sodden fields into the teeth of heavy 
German fire. The Introduction is by 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 


Viking Press, Inc., NY. $5.00 


HOW TO RAISE AND TRAIN 
A BEAGLE 


MARY ALICE WARD and 
SARA M. BARBARES! 

Descendent of the hound dogs of Eng- 
land, the Beagle with his soulful eyes 
and wagging tail is one of the most 
popular pets and hunting dogs in Amer- 
ica today. With simple instructions and 
over 25 diagrams and 35 photographs, 
this book both tells and shows how to 
care for a Beagle. 
Sterling Publishing Co., Clothbound $2.00 
NY. Paperbound $1.00 


ALASKA — The 49th State 
in Pictures 


This 64-page paper-covered book cap- 
tures in pictures the excitement of Alas- 
kan statehood, and makes an informal 
study of Alaska, its history, topography, 
people, industries, cities, roads, and its 
potential on our front-line of defense. 
The story of Alaska is told through 116 
black-and-white photographs. The In- 
troduction is by E. L. Bartlett, Alaska’s 
delegate to Congress. 


















































Philosophical Library, NY. $6.00 The Macmillan Co., NY. $4.50 Sterling Publishing Co., NY. $1.00 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP will fill your order for any book merchandise on credit. The Association will pay all postage on 
in print. The discount to Marine Corps Association members is members’ purchases. Non-members will be billed for the postage 
10 per cent of the list price. No discount on shipments to on shipments to foreign addresses. Please make checks and 
foreign addresses (FPO and APO numbers are not considered as money orders payable to the Marine Corps Association. The 
foreign addresses). Only Association members may purchase Association cannot be responsible for cash sent in the mail. 
Title (Please print!) Price Send Books to: 
Seis: 
[] Remittance Enclosed Send Bill to: 
C1) Bill me (members only) $ 
Membership No. Members subtract 10% 
Amount due $.____. 
THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
Box 1844, Quantico, Va. Signature 
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WHEN WE TRAIN 


#® ‘T&E Unit, MCS, Quantico.—A 
problem faced by all organizations, 
the accomplishment of the training 
cycle, in an effective manner, has a 
possible ready solution. 

A realistic solution would not in- 
terfere, but facilitate, through in- 
creased knowledge and background, 
the assigned mission being accom- 
plished, in setting aside several nights 
per month for the accomplishment of 
the majority of the basic training. 
The exact number of nights would 
depend upon a well thought out, 
projected training plan. Thought 
should also be given to the number 
of personnel actually receiving in- 
structions, methods employed, and 
time consumed. 

The biggest problem to solve for 
some units will be finding a suitable 
training area. Possible solutions are 
national, state, regional, or even 
county parks. Also government for- 
ests, deserts, wastelands, or other 
leased areas, abandoned camp areas, 
air fields, or a nearby military reser- 
vation with suitable training areas, 
are solutions. There are few Marine 
Corps organizations that by utilizing 
military trucks or buses cannot move 
to a training area in an hour or so. 

As planning commences, various 
personnel should be assigned normal 
staff duties and training assignments. 
Field Manual 21-5 is a good refer- 
ence manual. Lesson plans and 
logistic requirements must be worked 
out in very careful detail. 

Over 70 per cent of the basic sub- 
jects lend themselves to this type of 
instruction and they can be actually 
practiced in the field. Field sanita- 
tion, the pack, shelter tents, map 
reading, mine warfare, and small 
unit tactics, to name but a few, are 


OBSERVATION POST 


subjects that can be taught and prac- 
ticed with realism during this type 
of training. 

A typical night of training could 
be planned somewhat as follows: 





1630: Early supper. 

1715-1830: Movement to regional 
park via bus. (Issue strip maps to 
drivers). 

1830-1900: Lecture & Demonstra- 
tion, Individual Protection. Refer- 
ence: FM 21-75, part 1, chapter 3. 

1900-1930: Lecture, Scouting & 
Patrolling. Reference: Marine Rifle 
Squad, part 6, section 1. 

1930-2200: Issue orders for recon- 
naissance patrols; reconnaissance pa- 
trolling and reporting. 

2200-2230: Critique. 

2230-2330: Return Movement to 
Barracks; ship, etc. 

Upon completion of the night’s 
training, or prior to the return trip, 
depending upon the facilities avail- 
able, coffee and sandwiches—or just 


as elaborate as the situation calls for 
—are a must. That is the time the 
night’s training is discussed by all 
personnel participating, and in a 
strictly informal manner, the errors 
and problems encountered thought 
out, and the suggestions for improve. 
ment offered. In reality, this is the 
time that the pulse of the unit can 
be taken. Through careful observa. 
tion, future improvements can al- 
most always be made, based upon 
recommendations overheard. 


Later on, when the unit has suff- 
cient background knowledge and 
training, and problems involving 
tactics are commenced, the unit com- 
mander may act as a chief umpire, 
or as a battalion or company com- 
mander issuing the attack or defense 
order. Aggressors, in the form of 
patrols, ambushes, and defenders 
can be employed. The variety of 
situations and control of the prob- 
lem is dependent only upon the 
imagination, and the facilities and 
tools that are available to work with. 

Requiring personnel to devote 
evening hours to a training program, 
can be handled with a minimum of 
problems through inteiligent sched- 
uling, and more important, through 
the sense of accomplishment that a 
well-planned, well organized, and 
competent instruction period can 
provide. 

Elimination of a morning drill 
period, late  reveille, a _ special 
brunch, granting special liberty, or 
early liberty, are all devices to use, tf 
warranted, to strengthen and add to 
the desirability of night training. 

Many will argue that this solution 
still does not give the unit sufficient 
hours to complete a training sched- 
ule, and that the problems encoun- 
tered do not justify the effort. How- 
ever, using this method you are ac- 
complishing some training, and it is 
a type training that is realistic. How 
much training has your organization 
had in the last 6 months that has 
been anything more than lectures? 
How many personnel have actually 
attended? Here, I contend, we are 
acquainting our Marines with night 
operations — of vital importance in 
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any type emergency. It is a type of 
waining where practically all per- 
sonnel can be present. No dental 
appointments are made at night, 
working parties are non-existent, no 
requirement exists for an immediate 
typed report, the clerks and supply 
personnel are free, and except for 
possibly some of the guard of the 
day, the entire unit can participate. 

Further, do not let it be said that 
only a few nights out are all that is 
needed to make a unit proficient at 
night. Night operations are a big 
challenge, and to accomplish the 


task whereby everyone merely can 
find his way about and follow the 
| simplest compass directions, takes 


considerable time, and patient, com- 
petent, instructions. 

Once this type training is started, 
many will actually be amazed how 
dark it can really get, and how diffi- 


- cult control over even a small unit 
can become. 


Despite certain problems and 


_ limitations, which are present in any 
type training, this night training 





will instill a type esprit de corps 
that comes only from operating as a 
unit. The officers and NCOs are put 
into positions of leaders in the field, 
a type training which is difficult, if 
not completely impossible, in most 
of the normal daily routine. 

You are fostering the ‘feeling of 


belonging to an organization that 


has done its part in training the in- 
dividual for the future, and in giv- 
ing to the individual that confidence 
needed for successful night opera- 
tions, confidence that can only come 
from actually operating at night. 


Capt M. E. White 


A MILITARY GAME 


# Ist ComCo, USMCR, Worcester, 
Mass. — Some years ago while vis- 
iting Norway I was introduced to a 
civilian sport which, it occurs to me, 
might lend itself to Marine Corps 
purposes. It calls for wits, physical 
stamina and proficiency in_ basic 
military subjects. 

The general idea is that of a 
face; speed and physical endurance 
however are only partial assets; the 
flunners must be well-schooled in 
the principles of map reading and 
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the use of a compass. The equip- 
ment needs are few: a small enve- 
lope, faced with clear plastic and in 
it a map covering the terrain of the 
course. The map should be one 
showing contour intervals and all 
natural hazards. The only other 
equipment needed is a small com- 
pass of the type used in the Marine 
Corps, and a small straight edge 
with a scale appropriate to the map. 





A course is laid out by marking 
natural terrain features with azi- 
muths in «# progressive. sequence. 
The participants are given an azi- 
muth and the distance from the 
starting point to the first objective, 
where the runner finds the azimuth 
and distance to the next objective, 
and so on through as many “‘check- 
points” as desired. Posting “judges” 
at each checkpoint is not desirable 
unless the judge is concealed, as the 
detailed search for the checkpoint is 
an important way of forcing the run- 
ner to calculate, on his map the 
exact location of his next objective 
before striking out. (Shades of a pa- 
trol!) 

The 
option 


“runner” of course has the 
of striking out for the ob- 
jective on a straight path defined 
by his azimuth, or using the infor- 
mation on his map, plotting a 
longer but less obstructed and pos- 
sibly less fatiguing course. (The ob- 
structions needn’t be natural ones; 
the enterprising training officer can 
add military obstacles of the well 


known “aggressor” type in order to 
require the use of stealth.) 


This is a sport that should, in 
principle, be of great interest to our 
Marine Corps. Too few of our or- 
ganized athletics have any great 
value from a military standpoint 
outside of the advantage to our phys- 
ical training programs. Here is a 
sport where the participant must 
call as much, if not more, on his 
brains as on brawn, and where an im- 
portant military subject can _ be 
given some needed status. It is an 
ideal substitute for “the compass 
march” type of problems, and in- 
jects a healthy competitive element 
to small unit training. It lends 
itself to adaptation by such Marine 
Corps activities as Officer Screening 
Courses, Basic School classes and 
Non Commissioned Officers Courses. 
The Norwegian military establish- 
ment uses it to great effect. Perhaps 
the Marine Corps can score a “first” 
by introducing this sport to the 
USA. The name: “Orienting.” 


Capt Ivar E. Berg, Jr. 
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UPWARD AND ONWARD 

# SvoMAW, Et Toro, CALIF. — 
Since the birth of Marine Aviation 
with its cadre of 10 officers and 40 
enlisted personnel, the aviation arm 
of the “Soldiers of the Sea” has 
gained recognition as the finest fight- 
ing force of its type in the world. 
Always a ‘Marine first, Aviator sec- 
ond’ was drilled into the fledgling 
pilots and the neophyte ground 
crewmen. When ‘gum and safety 
wire’ could hold the plane together, 
this was a tradition easily upheld 
and one to boast of. 


But with the faster-than-sound, 
highly technical aircraft of today, 
must we risk the lives of many men 
and a million dollar aircraft to con- 
tinue a tradition which is hampering 
the air arm at every turn. The high 
cost of training a pilot and building 
an aircraft, estimated collectively at 
over two million dollars can be 
erased explosively and foolishly for 
the mistake of one man on the 
ground, The Marine Corps in the 
years since WWII has had to fight 
for its life.One of the many attri- 
butes to save it was the methods by 
which the Corps did so much for 
such little cost to the taxpayer. In 
order to continue this proud achieve- 
ment we must scrutinize our present 
systems, especially within aviation, 
and revamp them to fit our growing 
needs and requirements. 


The Marine Aviation training 
program is being seriously defeated 
even though every day there are 
more and more men being taught to 
care for our artillery of the air, the 
airplane. Education is being wasted 
and money is being lost by putting 
trained and qualified mechanics on 
non-technical duties. The continual 
upheaval in a man’s duties creates a 
doubt in his mind as to what he is 


specifically supposed to be doing. 
This is where an aircraft accident 
begins. Due to the present status of 
the aviation technician, the new 
man, even during his schooling scoffs 
at what the instructor is trying to 
instill in him. The attempts by the 
instructor to motivate the man to 
his importance in the aviation arm 
goes to waste because this man has 
already heard what is in store for 
him on graduation. Mess duty de- 
tails, guard duty details, barracks or- 
derly and more details. His sneers at 
the importance of the mechanics or 
technician are well founded. 


To illustrate the length of time 
we can utilize a man as a mechanic, 
let us take the case of a man on 
ing in the Marine Corps for a 2 or a 
3 year period. Days listed can vary 
slightly. (See chart) 

Of the 259 days the 2 year enlistee 
is available, approximately 187 of 
these days are working days. These 
include those days spent in basic 
training, rifle range, drills and pa- 
rades, technical training and various 
small non-technical details. 

Of the 504 days the 3 year enlistee 
is available, only 387 days are work- 
ing days. The same various and sun- 
dry details and training affect this 
man as did the 2 year enlistee. In 
most of the cases, men leaving the 
‘A’ Schools take leave and then are 
scheduled for details before getting 
on-the-job training, a most impor- 
tant phase of their education. It re- 
quires up to 6 weeks to indoctrinate 
a school trained man on a particular 
aircraft. If he spent his first few 
months out of school on details, the 
length of time for on-the- “job train- 
ing is tripled. This, in effect, is what 
is keeping aircraft availability below 
what it could be. 

There are many recommendations 





Boot Camp 
Advanced Infantry Training _ 


Class ‘A’ School (AD Jet) 
Authorized leave _.. 





Aviation Fundamentals Class ‘p’ ss 


Mess duty @ 30 days/year _ freee 
Guard duty @ 30 days/year —._ 
Barracks detail @ 30 days/year _. 


TOTAL . Ral SY. Pe es ae 


2 Year 3 Year 
98 days 98 days 
42 days 42 days 
42 days 42 days 
49 days 49 days 
60 days 90 days 
60 days 90 days 
60 days 90 days 
60 days 90 days 
471 days 591 days 
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that could be made to save this logs 
in the case of the non-rated mep, 
One is, extend the enlistments, 
Make a minimum enlistment of 4 
years, give us more time to use oyr 
men after their training. This is an 
answer affecting all of the Marine 
Corps, but the answers we want are 
those which will affect Marine Ayia. 
tion. Another suggestion would be 
to reserve advanced schooling for 
those Marines reenlisting. Make the 
advanced schools an inducement to 
reenlist rather than an expected 
luxury of the first hitch Marine. An. 
other would be to solve the problem 
of using trained men on details, 

Recently in an informal surve 
held in units stationed at MCAS, E| 
Toro, it was found that in the Main. 
tenance Sections of 11 squadrons 
there were 1,403 men assigned. Of 
these, 38 were on guard duty 
amounting to a loss of 5 _ man 
hours per month. Another 42 men 
were on mess duty adding nol 
5,880 lost man hours. A_ necessary 
detail was barracks orderlies where 
6,300 man hours were expended. 
The average number of men were 
on leave which subtracted another 
7,560 man hours from the available 
total. Disregarding the men in sick 
bay, TAD, schools, etc., that left 
171,360 man hours per month out of 
an available 196,420 to maintain the 
aircraft. These figures were arrived 
at by figuring 7 hours per day, 20 
working days per month. The bar- 
racks detail is required and each 
unit should be responsible for the 
cleanliness of their own living quar- 
ters. For these lost man hours there 
is no cure. The loss due to leave 
cannot be touched as it is one of the 
inducements for the enlistee. But 
there is a definite and logical answer 
to the loss by mess duty and guard 
duty. 

First of all, let us assign all po 
tential mechanics to the Marine Air 
Base Squadron (MABS) of the Ma 
rine Aircraft Group. While he is 
there, utilize him in the mess hall 
and on other non-technical details. 
Concurrent with this, time can be 
allotted to screen and test the men 
to best assign them to schools at the 
end of an approximately 60 day pe 
riod. At this time the man has com 
pleted his required mess duty, has 
assisted in non-technical details and 
has in this way not only assisted the 
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loss | technicians by relieving them of this tries and internal guards. The ma- not the ideal situation, but let’s use 
1en, | duty, but has assisted his own career jor loss of personnel is to the in- them for a start and perfect the sys- 
nts, | by putting these details behind him. ternal guard duty, and even in this tem as the inherent problems arise. 
4 | After completion of the ‘A’ School, assignment, Wings, Groups and Recent investigations of accidents 
our | psychologically he will be a more Squadrons all vary as to their re- involving ground personnel has in- 
san | motivated and conscientious me- quirements for security. It has been dicated that many of these men have 
rine | chanic. tested and proven that gate sentries _ been distraught over having to leave 
are | For the 5,320 man hours lost by can be dispensed with. This would _ their aircraft for the confines of the 
via | mechanics assigned to guard duty, then supply some of the required mess hall or guard duty. In the first 
| be | let’s review a couple of the reliefs sentries for internal guard. By as- 9 months of this year, there were 
for | that could be effected. The first signing all personnel for this guard approximately 22 FLIGAs submitted 
the | course would be to assign the in- duty to the MABS, the squadron on maintenance error accidents. 
t to | ternal and perimeter (gate) guard personnel would be relieved of this There are no cost figures available 
ted | duty to the basicinfantry companies. housekeeping chore. At the same for FLIGAs, but even minor inci- 
An. | But, here is where there would be _ time, these guards could be deployed dents involving our new aircraft run 
lem | considerable controversy and argu- with the squadrons as they move to operating costs up tremendously. 

ment revolving around the question, different stations for exercises. It is Here is where the half trained man 
vey “Why should the infantry take over believed that Aviation would be and the constant upheaval of the 
-E| | this duty?” Substantiating this ques- much further ahead if men were as- trained man cost the government 
ain. _ tion is the opinion of countless line signed to this duty on a semi-perma- millions of dollars each year. 
ons | company Marines that it takes as nent basis and transferred only on A man can do 2 jobs, but neither 
of | much, if not more, training to make the request of the man concerned ne will be done well. The infantry- 
luty | a good line Marine than it does to when he feels he could meet the re- man and the technician each know 
nan | take a good mechanic. This argu- quirements for technical training. their job. To attempt to infringe 
nen | ment has its points both pro and con The problems of the loss of men one on the other can be the failure 
her | but this question is not the subject to mess and guard duty must be of Marine Aviation to provide close 
ary at hand. squarely faced and action taken if air support to our brothers on the 
ere Then, how can we alleviate this we, as aviation Marines are to sup- ground. 
led. | loss due to guard duty. The very ply the infantry Marine with the MSgt C. T. Perkins 
vere first thing Aviation could do is re- support he requires and looks for. Sidi 'Adiy.ob dikc weeded bite dad liiaaanl 
her | view its requirements for gate sen- Possibly the answers presented are argument? 
ible 
sick 
ict || APoalable for Firot “Jime! 
t of 
te THE 1959 MARINE CORPS CALENDAR 
9) || Created for MARINES and their FAMILIES 
Dal 
ach —365 MARINE CORPS events historically recorded 
the for each day—many you will personally remember. 
lar- 
ere | —13 beautiful full colored reproductions of famous 
ave | MARINE CORPS historical paintings. 
the | “ el 
But | —All pictures suitable for framing in your <— 
wer recreation room or den. Following are a few: lwo Jima @ MARINE CORPS .! 2 
ard | Marine Aviation @ Tun Tavern @ Tarawa @ Peleliu @ Korea @ War 1814 @ 7 

Halls of Montezuma @ World War !. 

po 
Air —Each Calendar gives parents and relatives of MARINES 
Ma: a complete account of each man's activities from BOOT CAMP 
» is to advanced training, and beyond to the many opportunities available. 
vall | 
re | —All contributions used in reconstruction for Tun Tavern, Single Copy 
| Price $1.00, Philadelphia, Pa. Tentative dedication November 10, 1961. 
se: PRICES: RECONSTRUCTION of TUN TAVERN Sed Anita Si at soe en : 
pe Single Copy: $1.00 PO BOX 1775 PHILADELPHIA, PA. bliin 
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*LOST VICTORIES 


FIELD MARSHAL ERICH VON MANSTEIN. 
574 pages, illustrated. Henry Regnery Co., 
Chicago, Ill. $7.50 

Many of the passages from Field 
Marshal Erich von Manstein’s 
thoughtful and highly-polished 
memoir are more revealing of its 
abundantly rich literary and human 
values than any amount of critical 
or analytical comment might be. 

There is this frora Manstein, the 
soldier, about the relationship be- 
tween duty and decision: 

“No general can vindicate his loss 
of a battle by claiming that he was 
compelled against his better judg- 
ment to execute an order that led to 
defeat. In this case, the only course 
open to him is disobedience, for 
which he is answerable with his own 
head.” 

Amen, amen, but how many bat- 
tle captains have ever said it? 

There is this from a German 
higher commander who, looking 
back at Hitler, concedes that he had 
naturally some of the higher attri- 
butes of generalship which were in- 
validated finally by one fatal flaw: 

“The rule that one can never be 
too strong at the decisive point, that 
one may even have to dispense with 
less vital fronts to achieve the deci- 
sive aim, was something he never 
really grasped.” 

There is this from a tactician 
looking at the task of operations 
management: 

“A man who is constantly rushing 
around his forward areas and can 
never be found when required vir- 
tually hands over command to his 
staff. This is quite a good thing in 
many cases.” 


*A series of articles by Field Marshal von 
Manstein based upon the German edition of 
this book appeared in the following issues of 
the GAZETTE: Nov ‘55; May, Aug ‘56; Apr 
‘57. The edition reviewed here contains an 
acknowledgement of thanks to the GAZETTE 
for permission to utilize the GAZETTE's trans- 
lation of Operation Citadel which appears as 
Chapter 14 in the book. 
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There is this from a warrior who 
has been through the mill and with- 
stood its pressure: 

“If every commander were to 
capitulate as soon as he considered 
his position hopeless, no one would 
ever win a war. 

Last, there is this from a father 
who lost his son in war: 

“There was not a single flaw in 
my boy’s makeup. The officer's call- 
ing was his mission. He fulfilled it 
with a maturity rare in one so 
young. If one can speak of a young 
aristocrat in this sense, then he was 
one indeed.” 

Gen U. S. Grant’s memoir has 
long been considered a model by 
military students because it told a 
great life story simply. His axioms 
of battlefield success, and _ lessons 





learned more or less on his own, 
were clearly stated. But re-read to- 
day, the writing never seems cold. 
Grant could reveal himself as a hu- 
man being, sometimes afflicted by 
doubt, often presuaded by pride and 
prejudice, guiding on reason but not 
to the exclusion of his emotions. 
Manstein’s lengthy but nowhere 
over-written summing-up invites 
comparison. There has never been 
any question that the brilliance of 
the career was worthy of a great lit- 
erary effort. It is more than a little 
surprising that Nazi Germany's 
ablest high commander of WWII 
should also be superlatively well 
qualified to tell his own life story 
enthrallingly. This is quite a man, 





else what he experienced in his war 
years would have wrung him dry, 
leaving his philosophy all salt and 
no flavor. To be cheerful, to be 
reflective, to be honest about years 
of great personal defeat can hardly 
come easy. 


Manstein was Chief of Staff of 
von Rundstedt’s Army Group dur. 
ing the 1939-40 winter. The German 
Army already had a plan for victory 
in the West. He opposed it and 
urged that the main effort be made 
through the Belgian Ardennes 
against the Sedan hinge. The deci- 
sive change was made but because 
of his manipulations Manstein was 
shifted elsewhere and gained no 
laurel in the Battle of France. 

He next appeared as a corps com- 
mander, storming Sevastopol and 
mopping up the Crimea. When Gen 
Paulus became trapped at Stalin 
grad and the Hitler Armies in 
Southeast Russia looked ready for 
the bag also, Manstein was given an 
army group and told to restore the 
situation. 

He might have saved Paulus, had 
not the latter proved as intransi- 
gently stubborn as Hitler. There. 
after, Manstein’s command of a 
beaten, steadily retreating and badly 
out-numbered German Army was 
brilliant up to the hour, one year 
before the war ended, when he tired 
of Hitler’s interference and sought 
tc be relieved. Unlike Rundstedt, 
he was not again employed. 

The book describes his experience 
as staff officer and commander. Its 
battle portions reflect day-to-day 
communion with self by a prolific 
diarist who knows the detail of what 
is happening to his forces and can 
express eloquently his innermost 
thoughts about it. They do not read, 
as do some other German commen- 
taries on operations written at the 
same level, like warmed-over opera- 
tions sitreps. 

Manstein saw much of Hitler as a 
war leader. He writes with force, 
fairness and superior perception of 
that experience. He was neither 4 
Hitler admirer nor an anti-Hitler 
plotter. In his mind there was no 
tormenting struggle about the course 
to be run. He held to the “line of 
military duty” and his defense of 
that position is profoundly logical. 

There comes through, also, this 
man’s great love of his military sub 
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ordinates, his feeling of abiding ob- 
ligation to them. When he so writes, 
his words seem to flow from the 
heart. 

The title, Lost Victories, chosen 
by the ablest enemy commander of 
WWII, must also ring a bell. It was 
Gen Max Hoffmann, the Kaiser’s 
“best brain” in WWI, almost 40 
years ago wrote The War of Lost 
Opportunities. 

More than mere coincidence is 
suggested here. Both of these wiz- 
ards may have embraced the fatal 


| illusion that soundness in military 


ends may ever be separated from 
over-reaching political aims. Things 


| are not that simple. 


In tactics, overextension is a beset- 
ting temptation if only a minor vice. 


_ In strategy, it is unpardonable. Yet 


as I have several times suggested, 
when any state becomes bent on 


| aggrandizing itself at whatever cost 
| to others, the risk of reaching for too 
/ much militarily becomes chronic 


and incurable. Our distinguished 
German friends have the bad habit 


| of looking at an effect and mistak- 





ing it for a cause. There are no lost 


| victories or lost opportunities; there 


is only lost vision. 
Reviewed by S. L. A. Marshall 


Ed: The reviewer is Editorial writer and Mili- 
tary Critic for the "Detroit News.” 


THE MARCH OF CONQUEST 


TELFORD TAYLOR; 460 pages, maps and illus- 
trations; Simon and Schuster, NY. $7.50 

“On October 6, 1939, Adolf Hit- 
ler, fresh from the conquest of Po- 
land, called on the allied French and 
British governments to put an end 
to the war. His invitation was de- 
dined. On July 9, 1940, Adolf Hit- 
ler, master of western Europe from 
the North Cape to the Pyrenees, ar- 
Togantly but hopefully offered his 
peace to the British. They would 
have none of it, and their decision 
to fight on was one of the great 
turning points in history.” 

Thus begins the Introduction to 
Telford Taylor’s book, subtitled 
‘The German Victories in Western 
Europe, 1940,” which covers the 
Vital period between the 2 dates 
given above. 

This is an extremely readable, in- 
formative and analytical account of 
the German planning and opera- 
tions which were carried out be- 
tween the completion of the occu- 
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pation of Poland and the tall of 
France. Despite the tremendous 
transition in weaponry that has oc- 
curred between 1939 and 1958, the 
military reader will find much to be 
learned from the Germans, once 
their faces turned westward. The 
author analyzes each operation from 


a tactical and strategical point of 


view. The sum total seems to be 
that although the Germans won a 
tremendous tactical victory, they 
were so unprepared for it that it was 
transformed into a strategic flop. 





With Poland brought to heel in 
the early Fall of 1939, and both 
Britain and France clearly indicat- 
ing they would not make peace, 
Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler began 
impatiently planning for a Fall/ 


Winter offensive in the west. His 
generals did not share this view, 
however, and they were able to gain 
one postponement after another un- 
til the Spring of 1940. But while the 
generals were energetically working 
for delay, the admirals were just as 
energetically working for the occu- 
pation of Norway. And in this the 
Navy was eventually joined by the 
Luftwaffe. Just as the admirals 
visualized the advantages of naval 
bases in Norway, so did the aviation 
generals visualize the advantages of 
air fields in Denmark. And so the 
Weseruebung operation was con- 
ducted. It cost Grossadmiral Erich 
Raeder a sizable portion of the Ger- 
man Navy, but it gave him the ports 
he wanted, and the Luftwaffe had its 
air fields. But within months the 
value obtained from Norway and 
Denmark was markedly decreased 
with the conquest of France and the 
Low Countries. 

While Weseruebung was under- 
way, planning for Fall Gelb, the 
campaign in the west, had been un- 


der consideration. Here we have the 
intriguing tale of the ‘Manstein 
Variant,” and how it came about. 
Here we have the various plans pro- 
posed for attack in the west, and the 
various reasons for the various plans. 
Once more the Luftwaffe entered the 
picture and argued for conquest for 
air bases. The Luftwaffe regarded 
the aviation potentialities in the 
Netherlands as vital. Goering’s rep- 
resentatives even suggested occupy- 
ing only Holland while bypassing 
Belgium. The Wehrmacht, on the 
other hand, saw no particular ad- 
vantage in going into Holland, but 
did want to attack through Belgium. 
And after much discussion and in- 
decision, the plans were firmed for 
the conquest of the West. 


Mr. Taylor becomes involved, of 
course, in the highly disputed “stop 
order” at Dunkirk. After citing 
other writers (e.g., Churchill, Wil- 
mot) who have placed the “blame” 
on either von Runstedt or Hitler, 
Mr. ‘Taylor spreads the blame more 
widely. First, he places it jointly on 
von Runstedt and Hitler. Then he 
analyzes the military situation and 
shows just why such a stop order 
was logical. He points out that this 
was regarded as a minor part of a 
bigger show, and the primary 
thought was saving the armor for 
the main attack against the French. 
Added to this was Generalfeldmar- 
schall Hermann Goering’s viewpoint 
that the Luftwaffe could adequately 
handle the situation. Tactically, the 
justification for the stop order was 
sound. Strategically, from the Ger- 
man point of view, it proved to be a 
terrible mistake. And, as the author - 
has aptly put it, “It is small wonder, 
therefore, that the origin and basis 
of this order has become one of the 
most controversial questions in the 
history of World War II.” 


But Dunkirk was followed by the 
fall of France, by Hitler dancing his 
victory jig, by joyous shouts of vic- 
tory and by the creation of a dozen 
Generalfeldmarschalle. The promo- 
tion of the generals was no grateful 
expression for victory. Instead, “It 
was a deliberate and highly success- 
ful maneuver to debase the coinage 
of military rank.” Despite all this, 
no amphibious invasion of Britain 
was undertaken and so the victory 
remained one of tactics rather than 
one of strategy. 
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In addition to a comprehensive 
list of Notes, the author has in- 
cluded 4 appendices which should 
interest any serious reader of WWII 


events. 
Reviewed by LtCol John A. Crown 


Ed: This reviewer has a continuing interest in 
military history. He is presently assigned to 
MCS, Quantico. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL AND THE 
SECOND FRONT 
TRUMBULL HIGGINS; 214 pages, index, 
notes, appendix war plans and bibliography. 
Oxford University Press, NY. $6.00 
Mr. Higgins has done us a greet 
favor. In this carefully written, 
beautifully documented book he has 
advanced the idea that British and 
American differences over grand 
strategy were perhaps not always the 
result of American short-sightedness 
or incompetence. One of the func- 
tions of a good historian must be the 
examination of events and persons 
in the interest of trimming away the 
accretions of passion, prejudice and 
legend which inevitably appear. 
Higgins takes a long step in doing 
this for Winston Churchill as a 
strategist. 


The author’s thesis is reasonably 
simple. He holds that Churchill's 
ideas on grand strategy for WWII 
were not so much the product of 
calm reason and great foresight as 
they were the result of an oppor- 
tunistic approxch and strongly-held 
views about the nature of land war- 
fare on the continent of Europe. 

Churchill, according to Mr. Hig- 
gins, believed that warfare con- 
ducted around the periphery of the 
Axis — “Closing the Ring.” together 
with intensive bombing of Germany 
— would create a situation in which 
the final landing on the continent 
would be made by British and Amer- 
ican armored formations for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the collapse of 
Germany. Infantry, it appears, was 
to come largely from the liberated 
countries. Tied firmly to this belief 
was the Prime Minister’s conviction 
that the Mediterranean was the 
vital theater for a maritime nation. 
Using much that Churchill wrote or 
said, our author demonstrates that 
this concept was in essence the prod- 
uct of all that Churchill had ever 
learned or done. 

This is not to say that Mr. Church- 
ill is presented as a villain. Condi- 
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tions often supported his views 
Some of his arguments in favor of 
major Mediterranean undertakings 
in 1942 turned around the easily 
demonstrable fact that no other ma. 
jor effort could be mounted at that 
time. Once undertaken, however, 
the “soft underbelly” series of oper. 
ations served further to justify cop. 
tinuing postponement of a landing 
in France. Higgins gives an excel. 
lent, detailed account of the changes 
in emphasis on programs, the nego. 


tiations with the Russians, and the | 
Anglo-American interplay that a 


companied this train of events. 


A number of Biitish writers~+- 


PI | 








x 


Slessor comes instantly to mind— | 


have complained about American 
preoccupation with the Pacific the. 
ter. This book offers the interesting 
suggestion that the views of Gen 
Marshall and Adm King were per 


haps conditioned by a desire for | 
early action — just getting on with | 


the war. President Roosevelt held 
firmly for‘ early action also, but 
would not accept some of the more 
ambitious plans for Pacific action 
advanced by his military advisers, 
This book is not written purely 
from the Allied point of view. It 


covers much Axis material as well. | 


It is particularly enlightening on 
some of the activities of Vichy 
France and the Spanish flirtation 
with Hitler. Mussolini comes off very 
poorly. A stupid opportunist is a 
pathetic figure indeed! 








Treating Churchill’s strategy as | 


primarily opportunistic, Higgins 
does not neglect to show us that he 
was often right. His attempts to limit 
the extension of Russian influence in 
1944 were, in the light of later 
events, eminently sound. The Amer 
icans, however, had had enough of 
indirection and apparently did not 
trust this support for further action 
in the South. Our author attribute 
Churchill’s position to new facts and 
not to a long-term plan. Churchill 
had for a long time feared a Russial 
collapse. 

A map would be most useful, but 
none is furnished. A large and re 
sonably detailed map of North 
Africa and Europe should be kept 
at hand while reading. 

Reviewed by Col Angus M. Frastt 
Ed: Presently on duty at the National Wat 


College, Col Fraser has attended the 
Joint Services Staff College. 
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STRATEGY AND COMPROMISE 


SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. 120 pages. At- 
lantic Monthly Press, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston. $3.00 

Between 1940 and 1945 the Amer- 
ican Joint Chiefs of Staff together 
with their British counterparts — 
the Committee of the British Chiefs 
of Staff— were responsible for the 
far reaching decisions that shaped 
the course of WWII. Strategy and 
Compromise is the fascinating story 
of how these military planners, un- 
der the leadership of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, beat out the Strategy of 
victory on the anvil of Compromise. 
The American contributions to the 
strategy of the war are summarized 
by Professor Morison as follows: 

“First, the American share in the 
major strategic decision of March 
1941, which remained in force until 
victory was won. 

“Second, American contributions 
to the strategy of the European 
theater, especially to the invasion of 
the Continent. 

“Third, the strategy of the war 
against Japan in the Pacific, which 
was almost completely American.” 

It was only in the first of these 
that there was no compromise in- 
volved. Military planners of the US 
had come to the conclusion as early 
as April 1939 that in the event of 
war with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
the European Axis should be de- 
feated first. Quite understandably 
the British wholeheartedly endorsed 
this policy. In fact, it was easier to 
arrive at this agreement in 1941 
than it was subsequently to live with 
it. As Morison says: 

“The United States Government 
remained steadfastly loyal to the de- 
cision despite irritation with British 
reluctance to strike at Hitler’s throat 
in 1942, and the pressure of a power- 
ful newspaper and die-hard isola- 
tionists to concentrate on. fighting 
Japan.” 

In the European theater the ma- 
jor decision —to invade France in 
1944 was a compromise between the 
British strategy of “probe, jab, 
bomb, subvert; followed by the final 
big push when an opening occurred” 
and the American concept which 
called for the establishment of a lim- 
ited beachhead in France in 1942 
followed by a major effort and a 
breakout in 1943. Morison tells us 
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that, “Marshall, King and Roosevelt 
argued in vain; and as the US could 
not go ahead with the 1942-43 inva- 
sion if England played the reluctant 
dragon, it had to be given up.” But 
something had to be done. “. . . in 
wartime the politicians have to do 
something important every year.” 
In 1942 this something was opera- 
tion TorcuH — the invasion of North 
Africa. 

“Admirals King and Leahy would 
have preferred to have deployed our 
forces into the Pacific, and to have 
pursued the war primarily against 
Japan rather than wait a year or 2 
for the British Chiefs of Staff to 
make up their minds to lay on a 
cross-Channel invasion. But Presi- 





dent Roosevelt put a veto on that. 
He felt that we were committed to 
the ‘beat Germany first’ decision, 
even if the British insisted on delay.” 

Once this strategic decision was 
made we found ourselves with our 
feet on the first run of a “strategic 
ladder” which led us to Sicily and 
Italy in 1943. Normandy had to 
wait. 

Would it have been better had 
the American resisted the British ar- 
guments and insisted on their cross- 
Channel invasion in 1943? Professor 
Morison thinks not although he ad- 
mits that one can argue this strategic 
question endlessly. He sums it up 
this way: 

“The Italian campaign did keep 
German divisions out of France and 
off the Eastern front, thereby help- 
ing OverLorp (Normandy Invasion) 
to go over and the Russians to ad- 
vance; but it seems to me that this 
‘pinning down’ of the German forces 
could have been accomplished with 
far less effort if we had not at- 
tempted to push the Italian cam- 
paign beyond Rome.” 


In the Asiatic-Pacific theater, 


where the conduct of the war was 


almost entirely an American respon 
sibility, the strategic decisions were 
still the product of compromise, 
Gen MacArthur wanted to advance 
along the New Guinea-Mindanao 
Axis concentrating the entire weight 
of the Pacific Fleet and amphibious 
forces under his command and lib. 
erating the Philippines before ad. 
vancing on Japan. The Navy’s con. 
cept, with Adms Nimitz and King as 
spokesmen, was to advance through 
the Central Pacific taking key points 
enroute, then to the Marianas, fol- 
lowed by Formosa in order to estab- 
lish a base on the coast of China 
from which to launch the final as- 
sault against Japan proper. The de- 
cision to pursue parallel routes of 
advance across the Pacific was a com- 
bination of the 2; a form of com- 
promise made possible only by the 
tremendous mobility and flexibility 
of our naval amphibious forces in 
the Pacific. 


In his final chapter Professor 
Morison proclaims: ‘The alliance 
between Great Britain and_ the 
United States, forged in the fire of 
necessity, was the most successful 
Grand Alliance in history. And the 
way was not smooth; as Lord Alan- 
brooke has well said, we were too 
closely related to make cooperation 
easy; and as General Sir Frederick 
Morgan has remarked, we used the 
same language, but with different 
meanings.” His final paragraph is 
this: 

“In conclusion, I say, Health and 
strength to all efforts to preserve this 
Grand Alliance, and Woe! Woe! to 
those who would breach it. For an 
alliance, and still more, a cordial 
understanding between a_ strong 
United States and a powerful Brit 
ish Commonwealth is the greatest if 
not the only guarantee of peace im 
the world today.” 

Strategy and Compromise is out 
standing for the remarkable sim: 
plicity and brevity of its composition 
and the orderly development of the 
material. It speaks with unmistak- 
able authority and leaves the reader 
with the satisfied feeling that al 
though the pace was rapid no int 
portant stones were left unturned. 

Reviewed by LtCol W. S. Bartley 
Ed: The reviewer is a graduate of the Armed 


Forces Staff College, Norfolk and is stationed 
presently at Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
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FISHERMEN’S DIGEST 


TOM McNALLY. 256 pages. John, Paul & 
Company, Chicago, Ill. $2.95 

Probably due to the type of life 
we lead, most Marines seem to en- 
gage in sports and hobbies that are 
of the outdoor type. One of the most 
popular and wide-spread of these is 
fishing. This sport, however, is sea- 
sonal in nature and as the winter 
months approach, actual participa- 
tion falls off at most duty stations. 
When unable to physically partici- 
pate in his chosen sport, the, ardent 
angler usually turns to the next best 
thing, reading about it. 


Due to the requirements for con- 
tinuous professional study and read- 
ing, the amount of time spent on 
recreational reading must be budg- 
eted carefully and only the best 
works in any given field can be con- 
sidered. Easily falling into this cate- 
gory is the Fishermen’s Digest. It is a 
collection of the best works of the 
editors and staff writers from the 
leading monthly sports magazines, 
carefully balanced with selected arti- 
cles written especially for this publi- 
cation. Altogether there are 55 arti- 
cles which cover all facets of the 
sport of fishing. 


For those who like stories on 
what’s going in other parts of the 


angling world, excellent coverage is | 


given in “the world’s best perch 
lake,” Lake Mendota, Wisconsin. 
Other pieces cover bone fishing and 
tarpon fishing in Florida, quests for 
steelhead, pike and other fighting 
fish of the Northern States and 
Canada. Salt water enthusiasts will 
go for the fine writings of Joe Mears 
and Erwin Bauer, among others, cov- 
ering fishing for chinooks, porgies, 
stripers and yellowtails. 
Do-it-yourselfers will enjoy Don 
Shiner’s “Make Your Own Streamers 
and Bivisibles” and G. J. Godfrey's 
“Fly Tying Is Great.” These give 
step by step instructions along with 
excellent photographs on the art of 
fly-tying. Other writers have cov- 
ered how to make and repair your 
tackle and consumer reports on sev- 
eral types of reels are also included. 
Sprinkled throughout the book 
are articles of the more indirect or 
off-beat nature: the pros and cons of 
the trailer for fishing, trips; an arti- 
cle on Paul Young, one of the few 
remaining bamboo rod makers; an 
article on bow fishing; George Lay- 
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cock’s report on “rock fishing,” and 
the practice of catching catfish by 
hand. 

All in all, this book will provide 
interesting reading for the old vet- 
eran, the novice and even the non- 
fisherman. It will undoubtedly be 
retained for many seasons for use as 
a reference and for just plain enjoy- 
able reading. 

Reviewed by Capt F. R. Bowie 


Ed: A student at Junior School, the reviewer 
is a hunting and fishing enthusiast. 


THE CIVIL WAR —A Soldier’s View 


COL. G. F. R. HENDERSON. Edited by Jay 
Luvaas. The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago. $6.00 

This title might very well lead the 
casual reader to avoid even sampling 
it in the belief it is merely another 
of those dreary eye-witness accounts, 
reciting the old regiment’s engage- 
ments and tenting on the old camp 
ground that make up so much of 
Civil War literature. 

It is a far cry from one of those. 
For one thing, the view is not con- 
temporary, but hindsight. For an- 


other, the soldier who made the ob- 
servations was an Englishman, and a 
real professional. The ‘book is as 
much a commentary on the author 
as it is upon the Civil War. G. F. R. 
Henderson is a familiar name to 
those who make a hobby of Civil 
War history. His Stonewall Jackson 
and the American Civil War, pub- 
lished in 1898, was an immediate 
success. Sixty years later it is still 
considered the standard biography of 
Lee’s most famous lieutenant. It is 
used as a text in many military 
schools, and ranks high among the 
classics of military history. 

The present volume comprises sev- 
eral by-products of the many years’ 
study which culminated in the pub- 
lication of the Jackson biography. 
In it there is the short book, The 
Campaign of Fredericksburg, pub- 
lished in 1886; 4 chapters from a 
posthumous collection of essays and 
lectures entitled The Science of War 
(1905); and an essay on Jackson espe- 
cially prepared for inclusion in the 
Memoirs of Stonewall Jackson which 

(Continued on page 62) 
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the General’s widow published in 
1895. Each of these is a separate 
entity, and interesting in itself. Cor- 
rected by Jay Luvaas’s careful schol- 
arship and unobtrusive editing and 
illuminated by his commentary, 
these selections enable the reader to 
trace the development of Hender- 
son’s military philosophy and to see 
how his mind grew in scope as his 
knowledge of the Civil War in- 
creased. 

The Campaign of Fredericksburg 
was Henderson’s first book. Written 
when he was still a company officer, 
it reflects his concern with leadership 
of small units and the discipline of 
volunteer troops. It was a significant 
milestone in Henderson’s career. It 
drew the immediate attention of his 
seniors and led to his assignment on 
the faculty of the Cadet School at 
Sandhurst, and later to a professor- 
ship at the Staff College. 

In the course of his academic ca- 
reer, Henderson’s interests broad- 
ened, and his lectures began to re- 
flect the more general problems of 
military policy, organization and 
strategy. In the 4 chapters Luvaas 
has chosen from the posthumous 
The Science of War, the first, a re- 
view of the book Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War, is concerned pri- 
marily with the experience of the 
Americans in raising, equipping, 
and training their volunteer armies. 
Henderson regarded this as one of 
the most important lessons to be 
studied by British soldiers, because 
he anticipated that the next war 
would be fought by just such sol- 
diers. The third chapter, “The Battle 
of Gettysburg,” is a study of leader- 
ship on the grand scale and of staff 
duties. The fourth chapter, “The 
Campaign in the Wilderness of Vir- 
ginia, 1864,” is a perceptive analysis 
of the use of intrenchments and of 
maneuver against them. Henderson 
regarded the Civil War as a signifi- 
cant turning point in the evolution 
of war. Of any history then recorded, 
he considered Grant’s operations in 
the Wilderness to be the best clue to 
the nature of future fighting. 


Reviewed by Maj. J. M. Jefferson, Jr. 


Ed: The reviewer, a student of Civil War his- 
tory, is currently assigned to the Policy Analy- 
sis Division, HQMC. 
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THE GREAT DEMOCRACIES, Vol. IV 
of A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
SPEAKING PEOPLES 

SIR WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 403 pages, 
illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., NY. $6.00 

This fourth and final volume of 
Sir Winston Churchill’s A History of 
the English Speaking Peoples, is the 
story of yesterday and hence may be 
considered by most readers as the 
one volume concerned with the more 
familiar events. 

Certainly for the American side of 
the English speaking family, this vol- 
ume is of particular interest. Fully 
half of it deals with the Civil War, 
the Reconstruction, and America’s 
brief fling at an overseas imperial- 
ism. 

There have been innumerable 
works on the Civil War; so many in- 
deed, that to mention yet another 
suggests a hesitancy which would be 


easily understood. Yet in this case 
the style of the author will invite 
forthright comment. Sir Winston 
writes history with a flair for the 
sort of drama he himself has lived so 
fully and well. His sense of what is 
important and colorful is such that 
he can compress into some 120 pages 
the 4 years of the first modern war; 
and do this without leaving any 
sense of omission or inadequacy. Im- 
portant characters and immortal 
scenes are brought to life with a real- 
ism that is perhaps enhanced by the 
brevity of the narrative. 

The 19th century was naturally 
concerned with more than the glories 
of Victorian England and the trage- 











dies of the American Civil War. It 
started with a Europe torn by the 
Napoleonic Wars and soon moved 
into an era of relative peace. Though 
the world would have to wait until 
the 20th century for the next Great 
War, the 19th was marked by many 
lesser conflicts. Sir Winston speaks 
of these lesser wars with the perspec. 
tive essential to the maintenance of 
the balance in his book. 

The indecisive events of the Cri- 
mean War are well covered. Here 
was the confused war where England, 
France and Turkey managed to halt 
Russian imperialism . . . for a short 
time; but more significantly here was 
the war which aroused public opin- 
ion to the degree where reforms in 
European armies were started and 
finally led to great improvements in 
medical services. The struggles inci- 
dent to the unification of Germany 
were essentially minor affairs, but in 
the formation of this powerful state 
there was the seed for 2 wars of un- 
precedented violence. This magnifi- 
cent century ends on the note of the 
Boer War, the last imperialistic war 
of Great Britain. With the new cen- 
tury, Great Britain has arrived at the 
end of her conquest and expansion, 
and America finds herself looking 
out upon the earth as a new world 
power. 

It seems fitting that this final vol- 
ume should end on the point of 
Britain’s greatest glory and at the 
moment of America’s greatest prom- 
ise. The responsibility of a great 
world power remains in the same 
language community but has now 
moved from Britain to America. Sir 
Winston Churchill has done much in 
his eventful life to encourage under- 
standing among the English speak- 
ing peoples. He stands now at the 
end of a magnificent career. And 


yet, rather than rest upon the many. 


and well deserved laurels, he devotes 
one more measure of his energies to 
proving the unity and community of 
interests of these peoples. His 4 vol- 
ume work clearly shows that in the 
heritage of the past there is the 
strength for the continuing efforts 
of the present and future. 

Reviewed by Col V. J. Croizat 
Ed: Col Croizat has reviewed the other 3 vol 
umes of A History of the English Speaking 


Peoples by Sir Winston Churchill for the GA- 
ZETTE. This is the last volume of the series. 
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The Marine Corps Association 


The purposes for which the Association is formed are to disseminate 
knowledge of the military art and science among the members, and to pone 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
COL JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


Whether he was in louse-infested trenches of 
Flanders, in Central America, or in the Lega- 
tion Guard in Peking ..., John Thomason 
caught for posterity the scenes of war and 
peace through which he moved. 

. . these tales and these drawings have the 
same wit, wisdom and sparkle as though they 
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were produced last night. 





John Virden in the Navy Times 


-..- here’s a book that 
should be in every Marine’s 
library. Send it to a former, 
present, or future Marine as 
a gift. It will be a volume to 
treasure through the years. 


ACTION! 
HUMOR! 
ay. TRADITION! 
yay ... 37 different stories, 667 
‘ia | pages of fascinating reading. 
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To rder write 
The GAZETTE Bookshop 
Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 


$5.95 — Regular price 
$4.75 — Special discount price to 
Marine Corps Association members 
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